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is  entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  post 
office  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  under  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  March  3,  1879.  Office  of  publica¬ 
tion,  1407  Sherwood  Ave.,  Richmond  5,  Va.; 
editorial  office,  15  West  16th  St.,  New  York  II, 
N.  Y. 


The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  in  May 
1951  succeeded  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and 
The  Teachers  Forum.  The  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  was  founded  in  1907  by  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell.  It  is  a  professional  magazine  for 
workers  with  the  blind,  hopes  to  present  all 
sides  of  questions  but  intends  to  be  non¬ 


partisan,  and  does  not  hold  itself  responsible 
for  opinions  expressed  in  signed  articles.  In 
1942  it  absorbed  The  Teachers  Forum  for  In¬ 
structors  of  Blind  Children  which  had  been 
published  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  since  1928. 

Published  monthly  except  July  and  Aiigpist. 
Ink-print  edition,  $2.00  per  year  (foreign  post¬ 
age,  15  cents  additional).  Single  copies  of  cur¬ 
rent  issues,  25  cents:  back  issues,  50  cents  to 
$3.00,  according  to  issue.  Braille  edition,  $1.00 
a  year:  single  copy,  15  cents. 

Checks  for  subscriptions  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. 
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Picture  by  courtesy  ot  J.  O.  Kleber 

George  Keane  presents  the  medal  to  Peter  J.  Salmon  (right),  the  1955  recipient  of  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award. 
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LET’S  ALL  BE  COUNTED 

NATIONAL  SURVEY  of  PERSONNEL  STANDARDS 
and  PERSONNEL  PRACTICES  in  Services  for  the  Blind 


ALEXANDER 


[The  following  article  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Alexander  F.  Handel,  Consultant  in  Com¬ 
munity  IManning,  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  his  task  to  co-ordinate  the  study 
here  described.  The  executive  director  of 
the  Foundation,  however,  wishes  to  empha¬ 
size  that  the  entire  organization  is  officially 
assisting  Mr.  Handel  with  the  project  and 
that  his  message  has  the  full  endorsement 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
— M.  K.  Barnett] 


The  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  in  1953  requested  the 
•American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
conduct  certain  studies  of  standards  and 
principles  of  services  for  blind  persons. 
The  F'otmdation  has  now  set  in  motion 
several  facets  of  this  project.  This  re¬ 
port  is  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
fundamental  study  which  will  require 
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the  co-ojjeration  of  literally  every  one 
of  us.  'I'his  is  the  National  .Survey  of 
Personnel  Standards  and  Personnel 
Practices  in  .Services  for  Blind  Persons. 

I'here  is  general  agreement  that  the 
key  to  advancing  standards  of  service 
for  blind  persons  is  the  personnel  who 
administer  those  services.  Over  the  past 
tw'enty-five  years,  committees  represent¬ 
ing  the  major  professional  associations, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  larger  agencies 
serving  blind  jsersons,  have  from  time 
to  time  made  attempts  to  define  jobs, 
determine  job  qualifications,  and  iden¬ 
tify  salary  ranges.  I'hese  efforts  have  of 
necessity  been  limited  in  scope.* 

I'he  continuing  need  for  a  compre- 

•  One  of  ihe  most  important  of  these 
studies  is  that  carried  out  by  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld  and  published  in  1941  by  the 
•American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  under  the 
title  of  “Teachers  of  the  Blind — Their  Status 
and  Salaries^” 
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hensive  study  of  this  subject  has  re¬ 
peatedly  been  expressed  by  individual 
practitioners,  agency  executives,  and 
professional  committees.  In  considering 
this  problem,  it  was  recognized  that 
what  was  needed  was  an  objective  and 
technically  com|)etent  study  of  sufficient 
breadth  to  provide  data  required  if 
constructive  solutions  were  to  be  found 
for  the  complex  problems  which  con¬ 
cern  our  field  of  work. 

In  .\pril  of  this  year  the  Foundation, 
in  co-operation  with  the  U.  .S.  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  .Statistics 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  purjx)se  of  undertaking  this  impor¬ 
tant  task.  The  American  people  are 
generally  familiar  with  the  important 
work  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  has  carried  out  in  the  field  of 
industrial  activity.  Every  vocational 
counselor,  whether  engaged  in  serving 
youth  in  our  public  schools  or  in  serving 
adults  requiring  the  aid  of  state  or  local 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs,  uti¬ 
lizes  the  results  of  the  studies  carried  on 
by  that  department  as  standard  jiro- 
fessional  equipment. 

Less  well  known  is  the  fact  that  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  during  re¬ 
cent  years,  has  been  making  a  series  of 
studies  of  professional  occupations.* 
These  studies  have  provided  the  basis 
for  publications  interpreting  career  op¬ 
portunities  in  various  fields.  In  many 
instances  these  studies  have  been  initi¬ 
ated  by  professional  associations  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  need  for  advancing 
standards  and  by  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  responsible  for  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  of  professional  education. 


•  The  Itiircaii  of  I.alK>r  Statistirs  of  the 
r.  S.  Department  of  l.aixtr,  during  the  past 
five  years,  has  cotidtictcd  aiul  piil>lislied  results 
of  a  luimitcr  of  studies  coneerned  with  the 
status  and  salaries  of  a  variety  of  professions. 
Previous  studies  have  tovered  tiurses.  dietitians, 
librarians,  sorial  workers,  scM'ial  scientists,  engi¬ 
neers,  etc. 


I'hat  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  agreed  to  undertake  this  survey  will 
not  only  benefit  our  field  of  work;  it 
also  will  constitute  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  our  service. 

Purpose 

rite  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  reliable  and  current  information 
on  the  status  of  professional,  adminis¬ 
trative,  and  technical  personnel  serving 
blind  persons.  Data  will  be  secured  re¬ 
garding  salaries,  working  conditions,  job 
levels,  fields  of  activity,  and  professional 
experience  and  preparation  of  all  those 
employed  in  this  field  of  work. 

To  raise  professional  standards,  we 
need  to  know'  what  specific  and  special¬ 
ized  jobs  there  are  in  our  chosen  field 
of  work  and  what  those  jobs  pay.  We 
need  to  know  how  many  people  are 
working  in  these  services,  what  kind  of 
training  and  talents  they  have,  and 
what  their  etlucation  and  exjierience 
have  been. 

In  this  co-operative  enterprise,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  .Statistics  will  provide 
us  w'ith  the  facts.  Interpretation  of  the 
facts  and  the  formulation  of  policy, 
based  on  those  facts,  will  be  iq)  to  us. 
I'hese  interpretations  w’ill  probably  be 
as  varied  as  the  background  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  readers  of  the  report. 

Specific  Aims 

'The  specific  aims  of  this  survey  are; 

1.  To  determine  standard  classifica¬ 
tions  of  professional,  administra¬ 
tive,  ami  technical  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  providing  services  for 
blind  |)ersons. 

2.  To  determine  the  number  of  such 
workers  in  each  classification  ac¬ 
cording  to  ty|)e  of  agency  and  geo¬ 
graphic  location. 

yj.  To  determine  present  salary  levels 
of  such  workers  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion. 
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4.  To  determine  pertinent  character¬ 
istics  of  such  workers  with  the 
blind,  such  as  educational  back¬ 
ground,  age,  sex,  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  visual  acuity,  et  cetera. 

5.  To  evaluate  the  above  kinds  of 
tlata  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in 
improvements  in  the  competency 
level  of  such  workers  with  blind 
Iversons  in  order  to  bring  about 
better  services. 

Significance  of  the  Survey 

The  significance  of  this  study  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  For  the  first  time  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  secure  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  number  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  professional,  adminis¬ 
trative,  and  technical  jjersonnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  providing  services  for 
blind  persons.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  3,o(k)  and  4,(K)o  persons 
are  employed  full-time  in  adminis¬ 
tering  or  rendering  community 
services  for  blind  persons.  In  this 
survey  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  information  regarding  all 
of  the  administrative,  technical, 
and  professional  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  providing  these  services 
in  the  continental  United  States. 

2.  Fhe  type  of  factual  information 
that  will  be  collected  in  this  study 
is  necessary  if  responsible  govern¬ 
mental  and  voluntary  agencies  are 
to  project  sound  plans  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  service. 

3.  The  survey  is  a  necessary  first 
step  in  the  standardization  and 
professionalization  of  services.  An 
important  by-product  will  be  the 
preparation  of  definitions  of  occu¬ 
pational  s|)ecialties  in  work  for 
blind  persons. 

4.  Fhe  factual  data  that  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  survey  is  essential  to 
the  initiation  or  further  develop¬ 


ment  of  pertinent  and  specialized 
professional  education  by  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  Further,  it 
w'ill  provide  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  a  recruitment  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  interest  qualified 
young  people  in  making  a  career 
in  this  field  of  service. 

5.  For  professional  associations  that 
have  a  primary  responsibility  and 
concern  for  the  development  of 
professional  standards,  such  a  sur¬ 
vey  represents  an  historical  mile¬ 
stone.  We  anticipate  that  this  study 
will  provide  associations  such  as 
the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
■American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  with  a  wealth  of 
factual  information  essential  to 
immediate  and  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  planning. 

6.  Local  and  state  administrators  of 
both  governmental  and  voluntary 
agencies  have  for  a  number  of 
years  been  requesting  the  type  of 
information  to  be  secured  by  this 
survey.  In  normal  administrative 
practice  many  values  accrue  from 
having  available  pertinent  data 
that  may  be  used  as  a  frame  of 
reference  or  for  comparative  pur- 
{X)ses. 

7.  Finally,  a  survey  of  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  providing  services  in  an 
area  that  benefits  from  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  range  of  specialized  reha¬ 
bilitation  services,  should  provide 
jx.*rtinent  jjoints  of  reference  for 
the  entire  field  of  rehabilitation. 

Plan  and  Scope 

The  survey  is  to  be  national  in  sco|)e. 
It  will  cover  all  agencies  and  institu¬ 
tions  having  as  their  primary  concern 
the  provision  of  services  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  or  maintaining  a  special  program 
providing  such  services.  .All  technical. 
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professional,  and  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel  employed  by  these  agencies  will 
be  asked  to  participate.  I'he  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  co-operat¬ 
ing  by  providing  a  complete  list  of  the 
agencies  to  be  included  in  the  survey. 

In  October,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  will  mail  to  agency 
heads  two  questionnaires — one,  on  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  agencies  themselves, 
to  be  filled  out  by  the  administrators 
of  the  approximately  400  agencies  serv¬ 
ing  blind  jjersons,  and  the  other  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  agency  heads  to  the 
three  or  four  thousand  professional, 
technical  and  administrative  persons 
who  work  for  these  agencies. 

I'he  questionnaires  concerning  indi¬ 
vidual  employees  are  to  be  filled  out  by 
the  individual  employees  themselves 
and  mailed  directly  by  them  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  .Statistics  in  a  franked 
envelope  that  will  be  furnished  with 
each  schedule.  Similarly,  agency  heads 
will  mail  the  questionnaires  on  their 
agency  direct  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Sjiecial  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  enable  blind  jjersonnel  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  on  the  schedule  without 
violating  the  confidentiality  of  replies, 
even  though  they  may  need  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  sighted  person  in  reading  the 


questionnaire.  The  complete  question¬ 
naires,  w'hen  received  in  W^ashington, 
become  the  confidential  projierty  of  the 
Bureau  and  will  not  be  released  to  any 
organization  or  person. 

When  all  the  schedules  have  been  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington,  the  Bureau  will 
edit,  code  and  tabulate  the  data,  and 
publish  the  findings,  which  will  then 
become  available  to  us.  'Lhe  statistical 
methods  used  by  the  Bureau  will  insure 
anonymity  for  all  respondents,  both 
agencies  and  individuals,  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  Washington  staff  assigned  for  this 
survey  are  sworn  to  maintain  complete 
confidentiality  of  all  returns. 

Timing  of  the  Survey 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  .Statistics  plans 
to  send  out  its  schedules  on  October  1. 
Agencies  and  individual  respondents 
will  be  asked  to  complete  and  return 
the  questionnaires  within  thirty  days. 
This  time  schedule  is  important  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  has  agreed 
to  publish  its  findings  in  March  1956. 
The  full  co-operation  of  all  executives 
and  practitioners  engaged  in  providing 
services  for  the  32o,o(m)  blind  persons  in 
the  U.  S.  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
this  survey — the  first  nation-wide  under¬ 
taking  of  this  kind  in  this  field. 
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Staff  Development  and  Efficiency 


Some  Practices  Found  Necessary 
and  Useful  in  Industry  Can  Be  Applied 
by  Administrators  of  Organizations 
Serving  Blind  People 


EARL  O.  EHRHARDT 

It  is  almost  a  truism  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  ot  organizations  like  yours  and 
mine  must  in  the  future  be  better  in  all 
resj)ects  than  now.  So  let’s  talk  about 
how  we  can  increase  staff  or  manage¬ 
ment  development  and  efficiency. 

Every  organization  needs  leadership. 
Leadership  is  interested  in  how  people 
can  be  brought  together  and  work  to¬ 
ward  a  common  goal  effectively  and  har¬ 
moniously.  Leaders  guide  and  develop 
individuals  so  they  may  better  share  in 
realizing  the  group’s  accomplishments. 
Even  with  a  good  organization  and  a 
worth-while  objective  we  can  never 
achieve  the  strongest  group  co-o|>era- 
tion  unless  someone  makes  it  all  apjjeal- 
ing.  Someone  must  make  the  organiza¬ 
tion  loyal  to  a  purpose.  .Someone  must 
be  able  to  show  |)eople  the  need  to  co- 
oj)erate  toward  some  goal  which  they 
come  to  find  desirable.  .Someone  has  to 
promise  the  individuals  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  an  opjjortunity  to  grow,  develop, 
create — or  simply  to  become  that  for 
which  they  have  the  potential.  That 
someone  is  a  good  administrator  or 
leader. 

Let  us  examine  the  alternative  meth¬ 
ods  which  the  manager,  administrator 
or  leader  may  utilize  to  organize  the 
activities  of  jieople  and  direct  them  to¬ 


ward  organizational  objectives.  Briefly, 
there  appear  to  be  three.  The  first  is 
autocratic  management  in  which  the 
leader  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
all  action.  He  mainly  seeks  obedience 
from  the  group  in  following  his  orders. 
He  determines  policy,  and  considers 
decision-making  to  be  a  one-man  opera¬ 
tion — he  being  the  man.  The  manager 
using  this  method  directs  the  activities 
of  his  group  chiefly  by  holding  over 
their  heads  the  threat  of  dismissal  if 
they  do  not  accept  his  direction.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  to  him  “insub¬ 
ordination  is  one  of  the  cardinal  sins 
of  an  employee.’’  The  formula  for  lead¬ 
ership  of  this  kind  is,  “Do  what  I  say 
or  else  .  .  .’’  To  be  sure,  it  is  seldom 
stated  as  baldly  as  this,  but  it  is  clearly 
recognized  by  Iwth  the  leader  and 
subordinates. 

C^ertain  experts  have  said  that  at  one 
time  the  Ford  Motor  Company  was  an 
example  of  what  autocratic  leadership 
can  do  to  an  organization.  Henry  Ford  1 
had  the  idea  to  produce  a  car  everyone 
could  afford.  To  do  so  he  introduced 
the  assembly  line  and  perfected  mass 
|>rotluction.  His  car  was  tremendously 
successful  and  the  profits  were  enor¬ 
mous.  However,  he  tried  to  dictate  and 
run  everything  and,  as  a  result,  initia- 
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live  and  development  were  stifled.  Sub¬ 
sequently  other  manufacturers  pro¬ 
duced  cars  that  were  more  appealing 
to  the  public  and  the  Ford  organization 
was  in  serious  trouble.  Ford  was  the 
boss  of  everything  and  dealt  with  each 
subordinate  on  a  “confidential”  basis, 
telling  one  jjerson  one  theory  and  an¬ 
other  quite  the  opposite,  so  that  the 
managerial  process  was  a  turmoil  of 
cross-purposes,  fears  and  uncertainties. 

For  self-protection  his  executives 
banded  together  in  “little  clusters  of 
[X)wer”  and  built  up  “little  empires” 
which  warred  upon  one  another  and 
struggled  for  jxjsition.  It  was  not  until 
after  Henry  Ford  II  took  over  the 
presidency  and  delegated  responsibility 
that  the  organization  started  to  func¬ 
tion  properly.  I'oday  the  Ford  Com¬ 
pany  is  again  a  leader  in  the  field. 

The  second  is  paternalistic  manage¬ 
ment  in  which  the  leader  may  attempt 
to  provide  adequate  compensation  in 
money  or  other  means  to  fulfill  the 
wants  of  his  subordinates  in  the  hope 
they  will  accept  his  direction  of  their 
activities  out  of  gratitude  and  loyalty. 
Historically,  this  method  has  been  more 
successful  than  the  autocratic  “or  else” 
method  but  this  ty[)e  of  leadership  be¬ 
comes  intolerable  to  people  after  a 
time.  I'hey  resent  being  treated  as 
“children.”  They  are  in  the  position 
of  being  the  recipient  of  the  leader’s 
Ijenevolences.  They  cannot  achieve  in- 
dejK'ndence,  they  are  always  in  the  lead¬ 
er’s  debt. 

The  formula  for  leadership  of  this 
kind  is  “Do  what  I  say  because  I  am 
go(xl  to  you.”  Implied  is  the  further  ele¬ 
ment,  “If  you  don’t  do  what  I  say,  I 
will  not  be  good  to  you.” 

The  third  is  democratic  management 
in  which  the  leader  creates  conditions 
so  that  the  objective  he  seeks  and  the 
objectives  of  his  subordinates  have  a 
common  goal.  The  activities  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  achieving  their  objectives  are  at 
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the  same  time  the  activities  the  leader 
desires  from  them  so  he  can  achieve  his 
objectives.  In  this  type  of  management 
the  leader  draws  ideas  and  suggestions 
from  his  group  by  discussion  and  con¬ 
sultation.  Group  members  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  take  part  in  setting  policy.  This 
method  of  leadership — 

Taps  the  resources  of  the  entire 
supervisory  organization. 

Each  member  possesses  skills,  ideas, 
and  facts  which  may  be  used.  The 
average  manager  has  little  conception 
of  the  wealth  of  imagination  and  in¬ 
genuity  lying  untapped  in  the  minds 
of  his  people. 

Develops  a  feeling  of  belonging 
to  the  organization,  of  teamwork 
or  goals  of  the  organization,  thus 
strengthening  the  unity  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  reducing  opposing  fac¬ 
tions. 

Increases  the  stature  of  the  mana¬ 
ger  or  leader  and  gives  him  in  the 
end  more,  rather  than  less,  control. 
His  people  see  him  as  a  [xjsitive 
means  towards  increased  job  satis¬ 
faction  and  |)ersonal  grow'th.  Thus, 
instead  of  resenting  his  direction  of 
their  activities  or  accepting  it  pas¬ 
sively,  they  seek  it  and  encourage  it. 

When  the  members  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  participate  in  goal  setting  and  in 
policy  formation  they  more  whole¬ 
heartedly  accept  these  goals  and  poli¬ 
cies  as  their  own.  Motivation  to  do  a 
good  job  and  personal  satisfaction  are 
much  greater  in  working  for  such  goals 
and  policies  than  those  which  are  im¬ 
posed  by  management. 

There  has  been  a  definite  trend  in 
recent  years  to  the  so-called  “demo¬ 
cratic”  type  of  management  or  leader¬ 
ship  and  organizations  that  have  used 
it  have  been  most  successful.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  a  good  leader  uses  all 
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of  the  above-mentioned  methods.  For 
example,  in  an  emergency  or  fire,  the 
streandined  communication  of  auto¬ 
cratic  leadership  is  obviously  best.  If  a 
fire  breaks  out,  the  leader  cannot  take 
time  to  discuss  methods  of  action.  He 
must  issue  orders  to  fight  the  fire  even 
though  he  might  ordinarily  prefer  to 
be  much  less  blunt  and  sharp.  The  skill 
with  which  a  leader  applies  the  differ¬ 
ent  methods  will,  to  a  large  degree,  de¬ 
termine  his  success  and  that  of  his 
organization.  His  problem  is  to  learn  to 
shift  techniques  effectively  to  fit  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,  problems  and  people. 
The  good  leader  does  this  with  a  sure 
touch — without  conscious  thought  or 
effort.  He  is  flexible  and  adaptable. 

Leadership  Training 

Democratic  management  or  leader¬ 
ship  does  not  come  as  easily  as  the  dew 
falls  from  heaven  but  must  be  culti¬ 
vated  and  developed  in  an  organization. 
VV'e,  at  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  have  an  extensive  training  pro¬ 
gram  whose  purpose  is  to  release  and 
develop  the  individual  management 
person  to  attain  maximum  effectiveness 
on  his  management  job.  It  is  not  to 
tell  anyone  how'  to  manage,  and  it  is 
not  a  step-by-step  program  which  guar¬ 
antees  automatic  success.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  provide  the  climate 
or  the  atmosphere — or  the  soil,  what¬ 
ever  you  wish  to  call  it,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  encourage  the  individual  manager 
to  grow  and  develop  to  the  maximum 
of  his  ability. 

The  program  was  an  outgrowth  of 
certain  research  we  had  undertaken  in 
the  field  of  management  attitudes  and 
su|)ervisory  relationships.  I  won’t  take 
time  to  tell  you  about  this  research  ex¬ 
cept  to  mention  two  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  findings.  We  discovered  that  par¬ 
ticipation  by  |)eople  in  the  things  that 
affect  them  is  an  absolute  essential  to 
getting  the  most  effective  teamwork  pos¬ 


sible.  We  learned  that  the  boss  (espe¬ 
cially  the  human  side  of  him)  is  the 
most  important  of  all  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

From  this  research  and  similar  w'ork 
done  by  educators  and  other  companies 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  manage¬ 
ment  people  in  the  United  States  are 
the  world’s  greatest  realists  on  the  tan¬ 
gible  elements  of  operations — sales, 
finance,  engineering,  production.  But, 
in  the  area  of  human  relations  they 
are,  {jerhaps,  the  world’s  greatest  ideal¬ 
ists.  Most  management  people  “ideal¬ 
ize”  the  areas  under  their  jurisdiction. 
They  honestly  believe  that  all  of  their 
employees,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
chronic  belly-achers,  are  happy  in  their 
work  and  are  one  big  happy  family, 
enthusiastically  engaged  in  their  jobs. 
When  we  faced  up  to  the  fact  that  per¬ 
haps  we  weren’t  as  good  as  we  had 
thought,  we  developed  what  we  call  a 
Human  Relations  Course. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
help  us  understand  people  and  their 
behavior  better  than  we  did  before.  We 
tried  to  find  out  and  teach  others  how 
people  think  and  feel  and  act  and 
grow.  I'his  particular  course  is  given  to 
groups  of  from  eight  to  twelve  jieople 
at  a  time  under  the  direction  of  a 
leader,  and  consists  of  eight  sessions  of 
one  day  each.  In  order  to  set  the  proper 
“climate”  or  “atmosphere”  tve  started 
right  at  the  top  and  our  principal  ex¬ 
ecutives  took  the  training.  Wc  felt  it 
would  be  of  little  value  if  our  entire 
administrative  organization  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  and  work  according  to  princi¬ 
ples  covered  in  the  course. 

Our  human  relations  training  deals 
with  the  following  subjects:  the  Cause- 
Result  .Approach  to  Behavior,  Inter¬ 
viewing,  Frustration,  Motivation,  .Atti¬ 
tudes,  Individual  Differences  in  .Ability 
and  Personality,  I'he  Individual  and 
the  Group,  Leadership,  and  Skill  in 
Leading  Group  Meetings.  1  would  like 
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to  say  a  little  about  one  of  these  sub¬ 
jects.  I  will  sjjeak  about  interviewing 
since  I  suspect  that  it  is  as  important 
for  you  in  your  work  as  it  is  for  us. 

Interviewing 

Of  all  the  ways  of  understanding 
|>eople  and  their  problems,  interview¬ 
ing  is  probably  the  most  effective.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  us  are  not  skilled  in  this. 

Communication  among  human  be¬ 
ings  has  always  been  a  problem  but  it 
is  only  recently  that  educators  and  man¬ 
agement  people  have  become  concerned 
about  it  and  the  w'ay  it  works  or  does 
not  work  in  actual  practice.  ^Ve  can  say 
tliat  an  interview  is  any  sort  of  conver¬ 
sation  between  two  individuals  wdiere 
the  purpose,  broadly,  is  to  give  and 
receive  information,  or  to  influence  atti¬ 
tudes  or  behavior.  We  learn  about  j)eo- 
ple  by  observing  them,  by  hearing  about 
them,  by  analyzing  their  work  and  by 
talking  with  them,  or  as  we  call  it,  inter¬ 
viewing  them. 

The  important  part  of  this  training 
is  learning  to  listen  to,  and  talk  ivitli 
individuals — not  talk  to  them.  Our  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  have  our  management  peo¬ 
ple  talk  less  and  listen  more.  Our  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  most  of  us  don’t  know  how' 
to  listen.  Listening,  as  the  term  is  used 
here,  might  be  defined  as  an  attitude 
toward  other  people  and  what  they  are 
attempting  to  express.  It  begins  with 
attention,  both  the  outward  manifesta¬ 
tion  and  the  inward  alertness.  It  in¬ 
cludes  constructive  rcs|>onses  that  help 
the  other  |)erson  express  both  his 
thoughts  and  his  feelings.  I'he  good 
listener  has  trained  his  memory  to  re¬ 
member  what  is  expressed  and  to  re¬ 
frain  from  piecemeal  value  judgment. 

.Science  says  that  most  of  us  think 
four  times  faster  than  a  {lerson  usually 
talks  to  another  individual.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  have  a  tendency  to  let  our 
minds  wander  and  hear  just  parts  of  a 


conversation — the  parts  we  think  are 
important  to  us  on  the  basis  of  our  pre¬ 
conceived  notions.  How  can  you  jieople 
in  social  work  or  we  in  industry  help  a 
|)erson  if  we  don’t  listen  to  what  he 
tells  us?  The  very  act  of  sympathetic 
listening  will  often  help  to  solve  an¬ 
other  jjerson’s  problems,  as  many  of 
you  discovered  long  ago.  Dr.  Florence 
Hollis,  professor  of  social  work  at  the 
New  York  .School  of  Social  Work,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  puts  it  this  way: 
“When  a  person  know’s  that  he  has  a 
good  listener  to  talk  to,  he’ll  share  his 
thoughts  more  fully,  which,  in  turn, 
makes  it  easier  for  the  case  w’orker  to 
help  him  with  his  problems.  And,  prob¬ 
ably  more  important,  as  he  talks,  the 
person  needing  help  often  finds  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  his  problems  himself.’’ 

.So  you  might  ask,  “Can  we  improve 
our  listening?’’  The  expert’s  answ'er  is 
definitely  “yes.”  I  said  earlier  we  think 
much  faster  than  a  person  talks.  What 
do  you  do  with  your  excess  thinking 
time  while  someone  is  sjjeaking  to  you? 
Suppose  you’re  a  poor  listener.  Well, 
you  start  to  listen  all  right,  but  then 
you  unconsciously  realize  there’s  time 
to  spare.  .So  your  thoughts  turn  to 
something  else  for  a  moment,  then  rush 
back  to  the  sjjeaker. 

d'he  good  listener  avoids  these  mental 
excursions.  He  uses  his  thought  sjieed 
to  advantage;  he  constantly  applies  his 
spare  thinking  time  to  what  is  being 
said.  He  tries  to  anticipate  what  a  per¬ 
son  is  going  to  say;  he  asks  himself, 
VV^hat’s  he  trying  to  get  at?  He  mentally 
summarizes  what  the  jierson  has  been 
saying;  he  listens  “between  the  lines.” 
A  person  doesn’t  always  put  everything 
that’s  important  into  words.  'Fhe  chang¬ 
ing  tones,  the  volume  of  his  voice,  and 
what  he  doesn’t  say  often  have  real 
meaning  to  one  who  knows  how  to 
listen. 

For  most  of  us,  there  are  words  and 
phrases  that  upset  us  emotionally.  They 
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impair  our  listening.  Something  of  the 
kind  hapjjens  to  all  of  us.  An  ardent 
Republican,  for  example,  may  go  tem¬ 
porarily  deaf  on  hearing  the  name  of 
Harry  Iruman,  and  I  suspect  that 
maybe  a  few  Democrats  here  in  Illinois 
are  deafened  by  the  name  of  Governor 
Stratton.  For  better  listening,  watch 
your  reaction  to  such  words.  If  you’ve 
develoj)ed  deep-seated  opinions  or 
prejudices  a  person  talking  to  you  may 
well  unwittingly  stamp  verbally  on  your 
mental  toes.  When  he  does,  you  uncon¬ 
sciously  stop  listening  to  him  if  you  are 
a  poor  listener.  You  try  to  interrupt 
him,  you  plan  an  embarrassing  ques¬ 
tion,  or  you  mull  over  a  scathing  re¬ 
buttal.  You  cease  to  listen.  The  solu¬ 
tion?  Use  self-control  and  always  listen 
a  person  out.  When  he’s  finished,  then 
plan  your  questions  or  rebuttal. 

Some  Good  Practices  for 
Leadership  Achievement 

You  remember  my  subject  is  “Ad¬ 
ministrative  Practices  Necessary  for  Staff 
Development  and  Efficiency.’’  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  the  type  of  leadership 
and  management  necessary  for  efficiency 
and  the  fact  that  that  type  of  leadership 
must  be  cultivated.  I  have  stated  that 
special  training  provisions  are  impor¬ 
tant.  If  an  organization  does  not  ac¬ 
tually  conduct  its  day-by-day  operations 
on  the  basis  of  democratic  leadership  or 
management  all  the  training  is  of  little 
avail.  I'he  lessons  of  daily  life  are  more 
im|X)rtant  than  the  specialized  training 
sessions.  I  should  like  to  indicate  now  a 
few  practices  which  are  not  new  but 
which  are  important  to  have  in  mind. 

Everything  an  organization  accom¬ 
plishes  is  by  and  through  people.  In 
your  work  as  an  administrator  your 
main  job  is  to  help  your  workers — the 
people  on  the  firing  line — work  with 
their  “clients.’’  Administration  is  only 
a  tool  to  facilitate  getting  the  job  done. 


Since  our  success  is  determined  by  the 
efforts  of  people,  let’s  examine  how  we 
can  create  an  atmosphere  so  our  jieople 
will  take  pride  in  their  work,  have  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment,  want  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves,  and  strive  to  do  a 
continually  better  job.  Here  are  a  few 
practices  which  have  been  found  hel|> 
ful.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have 
learned  in  our  business  that  the  boss  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  favorable  atmosphere  or  climate 
to  help  people  develop  and  gp'ow.  The 
boss  sets  the  example.  If  a  boss  gives 
the  impression  that  he  is  bored  listen¬ 
ing  to  a  customer’s  problem,  his  jieople 
are  likely  to  listen  to  customer’s  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  bored,  disinterested  way. 
Offices  having  difficulty  with  tardiness 
or  absenteeism  generally  are  those  where 
the  bosses  come  in  late  and  have  poor 
attendance  records  themselves.  So  I  say 
we  must  examine  ourselves  to  see  that 
w'e  are  setting  the  example  we  want 
our  jjeople  to  follow. 

Efficient  operation  requires  proper 
delegation  of  authority.  Releasing  the 
full  |X)tential  of  his  organization  is  one 
of  a  manager’s  principal  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Knowing  how  to  delegate  and  still 
exercise  control  are  essential  skills  of 
the  executive.  The  strength  of  any  or¬ 
ganization  increases  with  the  ability  of 
Jjeople  to  accept  resjxjnsibility.  The 
good  administrator  cfelegates  resjxjnsi- 
bility  to  his  workers.  By  the  exercise  of 
control  over  the  activities  delegated,  he 
keejjs  informed  of  the  quality  of  work 
delegated.  Rather  than  hold  the  re- 
sjxmsibilities  assigned  to  a  jjerson  at  a 
static  level,  he  tries  to  arrange  that 
these  resjxjnsibilities  should  continu¬ 
ously  exceed  the  capacities  of  individ¬ 
uals  by  a  sufficient  margin  to  challenge 
them  to  reach  their  maximum  abilities. 
.Since  delegation  involves  taking  risks 
on  the  capacity  of  others,  delegation 
without  control  is  irresjxjnsible.  Strik¬ 
ing  the  jjrojjer  balance  between  uncon- 
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trolled  activity  and  excessive  checking 
up  is  a  real  test  of  the  administrator. 

Due  recognition  for  a  superior  job  is 
the  right  of  the  one  who  performed  it. 
There  is  probably  nothing  so  frustrat¬ 
ing  as  to  have  someone  else  take  credit 
for  a  job  you  have  done.  It’s  difficult  to 
understand  why  anyone  would  be  so 
small  as  to  falsely  take  credit  for  some¬ 
one  else’s  jjerformance,  yet  we  all  know 
it  happens.  The  type  of  a  person  who 
does  this  generally  doesn’t  fool  anyone 
long  excepting  himself.  In  order  to  build 
enthusiasm  and  initiative  in  his  jjeople 
a  really  “big”  boss  is  generous  with  his 
praise.  The  boss  in  turn  gains  the  re¬ 
spect  of  his  |)eople  based  on  the  contri¬ 
bution  he  makes  to  their  success.  A 
good  boss  must  guide  and  counsel  his 
associates  so  they  may  be  able  to  do 
a  sujx^rior  job.  He  cannot  do  this  by 
taking  credit  for  what  they  have  done. 

You  can’t  give  a  person  in  your  or¬ 
ganization  the  “brush-off”  and  expect 
your  group  to  function  smoothly.  I  have 
.observed,  and  I  am  sure  you  have,  |jer- 
sons  charged  with  top  resjx)nsibility 
who  are  so  busy  they  do  not  have  time 
to  work  with  jjeople  who  rejxirt  to 
them.  Subordinates  who  can’t  get  to 
their  boss  waste  time  and  effort,  all 
because  the  boss  cannot  organize  his 
own  time  and  his  own  job.  It  isn’t  al¬ 
ways  jx)ssible  to  talk  to  a  subordinate 
when  he  wants  to  see  you  but  you  can 
set  a  definite  time  when  you  will  see 
him. 

People  don’t  feel  they  belong  if  they 
don’t  know  what’s  going  on.  Rumors 
take  the  place  of  facts  and  misunder¬ 
standings  arise  in  organizations  where 
the  group  is  not  kept  informed.  It  hurts 
a  j>erson’s  ego  to  hear  of  some  change 
in  |Kilicy  or  some  new  development  in 
some  round-about  way.  I'lie  j)erson 
might  even  feel  that  the  boss  is  showing 


favoritism  if  he  hears  some  information 
second-handed.  It’s  easier  to  take  time 
and  give  all  members  of  the  group 
information  than  it  is  to  straighten  out 
the  misunderstandings  and  hurt  feelings 
that  arise  from  incorrect  sub  rosa  in¬ 
formation. 

A  manager  must  realize  that  one  of 
his  obligations  is  to  help  his  subordi¬ 
nates  develop  and  grow.  The  will  to  do 
has  to  start  at  the  top — then  it  is  more 
likely  to  become  infectious  and  go 
through  the  entire  organization.  People 
should  be  encouraged  to  improve  them¬ 
selves  on  their  own  time.  They  should 
keep  up  on  the  new  developments  in 
their  fields.  This  means  reading,  attend¬ 
ing  meetings,  and  talking  with  others 
of  like  interest.  Most  jieople  want  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  parade  but  don’t 
quite  know  how  to  do  it.  It  isn’t  easy. 
I  know  of  a  number  of  companies  that 
make  facilities  available  for  after-hours 
meetings  of  such  things  as  Toastmasters’ 
Clubs  and  Design  for  Living  Classes. 
Other  companies  sponsor  discussions  on 
current  events  or  on  new  developments 
in  various  phases  of  their  business. 

I  have  covered  a  lot  of  ground  briefly 
with  the  idea  that  it  might  provide  the 
springboard  for  the  discussion  j^eriod 
that  follows.  In  closing  I  would  like  to 
read  a  statement  by  Mr.  Clarence  Fran¬ 
cis,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Cor|K)ration:  “You  can  buy 
a  |>erson’s  time.  You  can  buy  a  jierson’s 
physical  presence  in  a  given  place.  You 
can  even  buy  a  measured  number  of 
skilled  muscular  motions  |)er  hour  or 
day.  But  you  cannot  buy  enthusiasm  . . . 
you  cannot  buy  initiative  .  .  .  you  can¬ 
not  buy  loyalty  .  .  .  you  cannot  buy  the 
tlevotion  of  hearts,  minds  and  souls. 
You  have  to  earn  those  things!”  It’s  up 
to  us  to  learn  how  to  earn  those  things 
from  our  associates. 
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Concession  Stand  Operation 
in  a  Centrally-Managed  Program 

CARL  A.  JOHNSON 

The  article  by  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  "The  Eighty-third  Congress  and  the  Blind,” 
which  appeared  in  the  January  New  Outlook  discussed,  among  other  matters,  legislation 
relating  to  vending  or  concession  stands.  Dr.  tenBroek  is  certainly  correct  that  changes 
brought  about  in  the  vending  stand  program  by  Public  Law  565  are  confusing  and  are  a 
mixture  of  progress  and  retardation.  However,  we  feel  that  Dr.  tenBroek’s  strong  negative 
reaction  to  the  control  type  program  needs  to  be  balanced  by  facts  which  come  from  exper¬ 
ience  with  both  individually-operated  stands  and  a  centrally-managed  plan.  Further,  there 
is  a  lack  of  reference  material  in  our  literature  relating  to  vending  or  concession  stand 
operation,  and  we  hope  that  this  article,  together  with  Dr.  tenBroek’s,  will  stimulate  in¬ 
creased  thinking  about  an  enterprise  which  offers  one  of  the  most  feasible  employment 
opportunities  for  visually  handicapped  individuals. 

Mr.  Johnson,  now  the  manager  of  our  Cleveland  program,  has  had  fourteen  years  of 
experience  in  concession  stand  operation  with  Ohio  State  Services  for  the  Blind  and  with 
our  agency.  He  has  written  the  following  story  of  our  operation  in  Cleveland  which  we 
submit  in  the  hope  that  our  experience  may  be  of  some  interest  to  others. — Allan  IF. 
Sherman,  Executive  Director,  CAeveland  Society  jor  the  Blind 


Thk  Clkvkland  S<x;iety  for  the  Blind 
ojjened  its  first  concession  stand  op¬ 
erated  by  a  blind  man  at  the  Morgan 
Lithographing  Company  in  1922.  From 
this  day  forward,  into  the  early  1930s, 
thirty-five  such  opportunities  were  made 
available  to  blinded  individuals  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind. 
The  stands  were  owned  and  operated 
by  individuals  with  the  original  capital 
for  the  installation  provided  by  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  How¬ 
ever,  by  1937,  there  were  only  three 
such  concession  stands  left  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland  and  the  Society  was  find¬ 
ing  it  ini]x)ssible  to  secure  new  loca¬ 
tions  because  of  the  unsatisfactory  ex- 
jieriences  of  management  and  employees 
in  the  places  where  stands  had  been 
previously  located. 

Some  of  these  opportunities  were  lost 
during  the  depression  years  as  a  result 


of  cutbacks  in  business  establishments 
and  factories.  There  were  many  reasons 
why  other  stands  were  lost  but  we  know 
that  one  problem  was  that  operators 
did  not  maintain  high  standards  of 
cleanliness  and  sanitation.  Some  op¬ 
erators  tended  to  use  “blindness”  as  an 
excuse  for  low'  standards  of  cleanliness. 
In  some  cases  operators  did  not  have 
necessary  capital  or  did  not  develop  a 
reserve  to  take  care  of  proper  replace¬ 
ment  and  modernization  of  equipment. 
In  these  cases  unsupervised,  independ¬ 
ently-owned  stands  were  unable  to  stay 
in  business  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  This  ojjeration  seemed  to  follow 
the  pattern  of  many  such  ventures. 
study  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
reports  that  approximately  97  per  cent 
of  persons  who  go  into  retail  business 
fail  in  five  years  and  only  one  per  cent 
succeed  over  a  jieriotl  of  35  years. 
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In  order  to  overcome  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  developed  in  the  inde- 
pendently-ojjerated  plan,  to  bring  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  program,  and  to  provide 
steady  employment  to  the  oj>erators  of 
these  stands,  a  centrally-managed  plan 
of  o|x;ration  was  begun  in  Cleveland  in 
i9i{7.  Stimulated  by  the  passage  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  in  1936  and 
by  the  successful  beginnings  of  other 
centrally-managed  operations,  it  seemed 
w'ise  to  begin  a  controlled  program. 
I'his  was  done  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Ohio  State  Services  for  the  Blind. 

We  feel  that  it  has  been  successful 
according  to  many  criteria.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  all  controlled 
programs  are  uniformly  good;  however, 
one  is  tempted  to  remark  that  some  con¬ 
trol  is  better  than  no  stands  at  all.  We 
are  also  sure  that  there  are  many  places 
where  a  comjjetent  business  man,  who 
hap|}ens  also  to  be  blind,  has  managed 
a  concession  stand  successfully  for  many 
years.  Blindness,  itself,  certainly  is  not 
one  of  the  qualifications  for  success  in 
a  business  enterprise.  VV^e  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  success  of  any  stand 
dejjends  on  the  quality  of  service  ren¬ 
dered  and  not  on  the  fact  that  its 
ojrerator  is  a  blind  man  or  woman. 

We  learned  early  that  the  manage¬ 
ments  of  factory,  office  building  or  other 
|x>ssible  locations  were  more  willing  to 
grant  space  to  a  res|X)nsible  agency 
which  would  correct  o|>erating  problems 
and  take  res|x)nsibility  for  removing 
o|)erators  who  did  not  work  out  in  a 
particular  fixation.  Most  management 
groups  are  reluctant  to  take  the  re- 
sjx)nsibility  of  closing  out  an  operation 
which  provides  an  employment  opjxjr- 
tunity  for  a  blind  man  bc-cause  of  the 
fear  of  emotional,  unwarranted  pub¬ 
licity  aiul  community  pressure.  VV^e  have 
also  found  in  (develand  that  the  best 
opjxntunities  for  gcxxl  stands  are  in 
private  business  establishments  and  fac¬ 
tories  and  not  in  federal  buildings. 


Therefore,  in  our  situation  these  atti¬ 
tudes  and  feelings  of  management  be¬ 
come  of  particular  im|x>rtance.  We 
have  earnestly  tried,  and  can  point  to 
many  sjjecific  instances,  where  our  op¬ 
erator  who  was  not  successfid  in  one 
location  was  able  to  o|)erate  very  ade¬ 
quately  in  another. 

Joint  Agency-Operator 
Meetings  Set  Policy 

VV^'e  are  now  ojierating  twenty-three 
concession  stands  in  hospitals,  public 
buildings,  office  buildings  and  indus¬ 
trial  plants  of  this  large  urban  center. 
For  the  year  1954  these  twenty-three 
concession  stands  did  a  gross  business 
of  $545,(xx).(x)  and  provided  an  aver¬ 
age  income  of  $3,89o.<x)  to  the  oper¬ 
ators.  This  plan  is  based  primarily  upon 
having  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  capital  equipment  and  merchandise 
inventory  in  the  stand  rest  with  the 
organization.  The  organization,  in  turn, 
provides  management  service  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  standard  of  operation  and 
to  assist  in  developing  sound  merchan¬ 
dising  practices.  To  support  this  man¬ 
agement  service  and  to  provide  a  fund 
for  capital  improvement  and  further 
expansion  of  the  program,  a  small  per¬ 
centage  based  on  the  gross  sales  is 
charged  to  the  operator.  .\11  profits 
above  this  small  charge  for  manage¬ 
ment  services  go  to  the  operator.  Capital 
improvements  and  expenditures,  as  dif¬ 
ferentiated  from  operating  expenses, 
are  carefully  defined  in  a  manual  of 
operations.  We  shall  speak  further  of 
this  manual  and  its  development. 

By  our  centrally-managed  program 
the  Society  aims  to  maintain  already 
existing  facilities  and  to  secure  new 
up|x)rtunities  for  blind  jjeople.  The 
Society  does  not  insist  on  dominating 
the  lives  of  its  ojjerators.  Neither  does 
it  o|)erate  by  a  chain  store  method 
which  may  tend  to  destroy  the  initia- 
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live  and  skill  of  its  operators.  When  we 
fate  major  jxrlity  problems  the  statul 
o|)erators  meet  together  with  the  sujrer- 
visors  to  review  the  problems  and  assist 
in  working  out  solutions.  Fretpiently  a 
committee  of  operators  is  established  to 
look  into  problem  situations  or  to  evalu¬ 
ate  new  ideas.  We  seek  op]x)rtunities 
where  the  individual  initiative  and 
skill  of  visually  handicapped  |>eople 
will  have  a  chance  to  be  realized. 
Within  the  general  pattern  of  our  con¬ 
trolled  |)rogram  there  are  many  op|K)r- 
timities  for  advancement  to  better  and 
more  remunerative  stands.  Through 
such  a  plan  of  promotion  we  are  able 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  these  people  for 
in  the  long  run  it  is  that  skill  and 
business  judgment  of  the  cjjierator  that 
make  the  stand  a  successful  o|}eration. 

In  choosing  an  operator  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  location  many  factors  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Society 
to  give  preference  to  totally  blind  jier- 
sons  with  family  res|)onsibilities.  The 
first  consideration,  however,  is  compe¬ 
tence.  In  choosing  o|jerators  we  seek 
such  jiersons  as  will  best  res|X)nd  to  the 
program  and  through  their  work  pro¬ 
vide  an  example  which  will  lead  others 
to  make  jK>ssible  similar  op|x>rtunities 
for  the  blind.  This  leads  us  to  choose 
blind  jjersons  who  are  mature  in  judg¬ 
ment,  capable  and  independent  in  a 
working  situation,  agreeable,  well  ad¬ 
justed  in  their  total  approach  to  life, 
and  thoroughly  responsible  in  all  of 
their  activities.  Promotion  is  on  the 
basis  of  merit,  not  seniority. 

Manual  of  Operations 

Since  it  was  not  our  desire  to  domi¬ 
nate  our  o|)erators  we  felt  it  necessary 
that  there  be  a  gcxxl  reason  for  the 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  any 
successful  business.  Therefore,  a  man¬ 
ual  of  o|)erations  was  established.  Three 
selected  stand  operators,  along  with  the 


director,  business  manager  and  conces¬ 
sion  stand  manager  were  assembled  to 
write  it.  Thus  we  had  an  e(]ual  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Society  management  along 
with  the  o|)erators  themselves.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  draft'was  submitted  to  all  the 
ojx;rators  for  suggestions  and  mcxlifica- 
tion  and  then  was  published  in  ink 
print  and  in  braille.  The  manual  states 
that  the  basic  purjxwe  of  the  program 
is  to  give  employment  to  legally  blind 
men  and  women.  Each  of  its  policies 
is  adapted  to  secure  the  maximum  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  o|)eratcjrs  of  the  stands. 

The  manual  pretty  well  spells  out  all 
of  the  details  of  operation  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  fx>licies.  It  is  so  constructed 
that  should  there  be  need  for  revision, 
this  can  easily  be  done.  .\n  op)erator 
may  have  a  printed  copy  or  a  braille 
copy,  or  both,  if  he  so  desires. 

Standards  on  High  Level 

To  insure  a  high  standard  of  opera¬ 
tion  we  have  developed  a  well  organized 
training  program  which  works  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  State  V'ocational 
Rehabilitation  .Services  for  the  Blind 
and  w'ith  our  own  professional  staff  of 
sjjecialists  in  adjustment  services,  leach¬ 
ing,  and  case  work.  Within  our  training 
program  we  have  established  a  diag¬ 
nosis  period.  Through  this  diagnostic 
service  we  are  able  to  determine  whether 
or  not  an  individual  has  the  ability  and 
the  desire  to  operate  a  concession  stand 
before  placing  him  in  the  training 
period. 

The  training  period  is  from  four 
to  six  weeks  long.  We  believe  it  would 
f)e  wrong  to  give  the  impression  that 
upon  the  completion  of  training  an 
individual  is  a  thoroughlv  qualified 
concession  stand  operator.  Rather,  we 
tell  our  people  upon  entering  training 
that  it  will  take  them  at  least  a  year  to 
become  a  gixxl  concession  stand  oper¬ 
ator,  and  even  then  we  hope  that  they 
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will  never  stop  improving  their  abili¬ 
ties.  In  order  better  to  qualify  operators 
to  take  over  a  concession  stand  when 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,  their 
first  assignment  on  the  completion  of 
training  is  that  of  a  relief  operator.  As 
relief  operators  they  are  given  an  opjx>r- 
tunity  to  work  on  many  concession 
stands  where  all  of  the  skills  they  may 
have  developed  in  training  are  chal¬ 
lenged.  Many  times  they  do  not  spend 
more  than  a  day  on  any  one  stand  and 
they  must  orient  themselves  quickly  to 
the  new  surroundings.  This  may  seem 
a  bit  heartless  but  we  assure  you  that 
operators  respond  readily  to  this  new 
challenge  and  most  are  ready  to  ascend 
the  stairway  to  the  top  of  our  program. 

Here  at  the  Cleveland  .Society  for  the 
Blind  we  take  our  managerial  resjx)nsi- 
bilities  most  seriously.  We  feel  it  is  our 
duty  to  bring  out  the  best  in  our 
operators  and  to  provide  the  best  |k)s- 
sible  service  in  the  concession  stands  we 
are  now  ojierating.  Here  in  Cleveland 
competition  is  keen.  There  are  several 
catering  companies  which  offer  the  same 
kind  of  service  that  we  do.  Therefore, 
it  has  been  necessary  that  we  close 
every  door  to  a  possible  failure.  VVe 
have  long  since  learned  that  we  cannot 
excuse  ourselves  because  we  are  blind, 
nor  can  we  secure  an  opportunity  solely 
because  of  the  blind;  but  rather,  w'e 
must  emphasize  service  to  an  employer 
and  his  employees.  We  have  been  told 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  while  man¬ 
agement  enjoys  the  presence  of  a  blind 
oj>erator  in  its  factory  or  office  building, 
it  cannot  permit  poor  service  to  cost  it 
man-hours  and  unsatisfied  employee  re¬ 
lationships  because  of  food  service.  It 
has  been  necessary  that  we  use  the  best 
equipment  available  to  speed  up  our 
service  and  that  we  develop  new  ways 
of  serving  factory  employees  rapidly. 

Further,  we  have  been  forced  to 
manufacture  our  own  sandwiches  in 
our  headquarters  location  to  insure 


quality  and  prompt  service.  In  order  to 
maintain  a  standard  of  merchandise  we 
established  our  own  wholesale  outlet. 
This  plan  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  jjennitting  the  smaller  stands  to  carry 
the  same  types  of  merchandise  as  the 
larger  ones  which  tends  to  raise  gross 
sales  in  smaller  stands.  Prior  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  wholesale  depart¬ 
ment  many  jobbers  would  not  service 
these  stands  because  of  insufficient  vol¬ 
ume.  W^e  are  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
new  types  of  equipment  which  will  help 
the  operators  to  provide  more  service  in 
a  faster  way.  To  get  hot  coffee  on  all 
of  our  stands,  we  use  the  latest  auto¬ 
matic  coffee-makers  and  where  these 
are  not  possible  we  supply  coffee  made 
in  our  warehouse  location  and  sent  up 
in  vacuum-type,  insulated  disjjensers. 

Constant  Improvements 

\Ve  are  “researching,”  with  the  help 
of  equipment  suppliers,  new  equipment 
such  as  carbonated  beverage-servers  and 
rapid  soup  warmers.  Test  equipment 
is  now  being  tried  out  and  may  be 
available  to  other  programs  in  the  near 
future.  In  addition  we  attempt  to  keep 
our  stands  “modernized,”  utilizing  new 
materials  with  “eye-appeal”  and  easy-to- 
clean  features.  .Such  a  program  is  more 
feasible  where  volume  business  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  capital  is  available. 

In  any  sound  business  venture  good 
bookkeeping  is  essential.  Our  volume 
has  increased  so  rapidly  that  at  present 
our  bookkeeping  services  are  not  as 
well  organized  and  developed  as  they 
will  be.  Even  now  the  department  pro¬ 
vides  information  which  helps  the  op¬ 
erator  to  watch  his  percentage  of  profit; 
and  when  fluctuations  occur,  this  data 
is  helpful  in  correcting  situations  which 
might  be  dangerous  if  allowed  to  go 
unchecked.  This  department  completes 
tax  reports  necessary  in  Ohio,  makes 
necessary  withholding  and  Social  .Se- 
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curity  deductions,  prorates  necessary 
complete-coverage  insurance  charges 
and  handles  workmen’s  compensation 
insurance.  It  handles  the  details  of  a 
group  life  insurance  plan.  We  cite  these 
details  of  ojjeration  to  indicate  that  a 
control  program  may  have  decided  ad¬ 
vantages  because  it  makes  possible  spe¬ 
cialized  handling  of  work  which  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  operator’s  advantage. 

We  feel  that  in  Ohio,  through  the 


efforts  of  Ohio  State  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Rehabilitation  Services, 
and  interested  active  local  agencies  such 
as  our’s  in  Cleveland  that  we  have  built 
to  date  and  made  possible  additional 
opportunities  for  visually  handicapped 
individuals.  These  opportunities  have 
developed  through  so-called  control 
programs.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  it 
would  seem  that  this  type  of  program 
has  many  advantages. 


A  World  Review  of 
Work  for  the  Blind 


JOHN  E.  JARVIS 


Toward  the  end  of  1948  the  Ministry 
of  Education  of  the  Government  of 
India  began  to  publish  a  f)eriodical  de¬ 
voted  to  the  education  and  welfare  of 
the  blind.  .\n  introductory  article  in 
the  first  number  of  this  magazine  dis¬ 
tinguishes  three  stages  in  the  general 
evolution  of  society,  in  each  of  which 
it  claims  that  the  blind  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  their  seeing  brethren 
three  basically  different  kinds  of  treat¬ 
ment. 

I'he  first  and  earliest  stage  is  a  period 
marked  by  the  grossest  lack  of  charity 
and  of  all  that  has  since  sprung  from 
such  regard.  In  this  period  the  customs 
and  superstitions  of  primitive  men  have 
led  the  seeing  to  believe  that  the  blind 
are  a  doomed  minority  whose  very  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  community  is  calculated  to 
do  harm  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  I’he 
logical  outcome  of  such  an  attitude  is 


that  in  many  cases  the  very  survival 
of  the  blind  is  not  tolerated.  If  I  am 
blind  in  such  a  setting  he  who  neglects 
me  to  the  point  of  death  and  he  w'ho 
even  goes  to  the  length  of  killing  me 
honestly  thinks  that  he  does  a  service  to 
his  fellows.  The  Indian  writer  calls  this 
stage  the  period  of  intolerance. 

I'he  emergence  of  the  world’s  great 
religions  led  to  profound  changes,  and 
eventually  the  seeds  of  humanism  were 
sown  and  many  of  them  fell  on  good 
ground,  so  that  by  degrees  the  blind 
were  accorded  the  right  to  life  and  in¬ 
deed  to  protection. 

Stage  three,  described  as  the  period 
of  integration,  is  the  one  in  which  we 
are  now'  living  in  the  West  and  in  which 
still  further  rights  are  slowly  but  surely 
being  conceded  to  the  blind:  the  right 
of  education  for  equal  opportunity,  the 
right  of  training  and  employment,  and. 
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little  by  little,  the  right  to  lull  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  life  of  the  community.  This 
is  the  jjeriod  of  manifold  activity  on 
behalf  of  the  blind,  much  of  it  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  leadership  of  the  blind 
themselves.  Its  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  is,  I  think,  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  achieved  in 
full  partnership  with  the  seeing.  I'heir 
share  in  the  partnership  consists  of 
helping  the  blind  to  become  useful  and 
contributive  citizens,  leading  an  in¬ 
creasingly  similar  life  to  that  of  their 
fellows  in  all  resj>ects  except  for  those 
which  are  inevitably  imposed  by  their 
lack  of  sight,  a  factor  which  is  itself 
regarded  as  of  decreasing  importance  in 
their  total  life  pattern.  Comprehensive 
programs  for  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness,  for  the  education  of  blind  children 
of  all  ages,  for  the  vocational  training 
of  adolescents,  for  the  total  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  newly-blinded  adults,  and  for 
the  general  welfare  of  all  blind  people 
— these  are  the  hall-marks  of  stage  three, 
the  i>eriod  of  integration. 

Extend  to  All  the  Progress 
Thus  Far  Achieved 

As  I  see  it,  the  immediate  challenge 
to  the  future  is  to  devise  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  provision  appropriately  avail¬ 
able  to  all  who  are  blind,  from  the  new¬ 
born  infant  to  the  centenarian;  from 
the  recipient  of  state  financial  assistance 
to  the  blind  professional  men  and 
women;  from  a  patient  in  a  mental 
hospital  to  a  university  professor. 

While  these  broad  divisions  can  use¬ 
fully  serve  as  an  approximate  measure 
in  assessing  our  own  progress  and  that 
of  our  neighbors  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  they  are  not  of  course  as  clear- 
cut  in  time  and  space  as  the  Indian 
writer’s  over-simplification  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  have  us  believe.  In  fact,  they 
merge  into  each  other  in  intricate  de¬ 
signs  of  development;  only  in  the  most 
primitive  communities  are  the  blind 


still  uniformly  at  the  stage  ot  complete 
intolerance,  and,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  I  should  not  like  to  flatter  any 
group  by  asserting  that  its  members  had 
completely  entered  the  period  of  inte¬ 
gration  and  closed  the  door  forever  on 
all  influences  from  the  earlier  stages  of 
intolerance  and  of  protective  human¬ 
ism. 

Let  me,  however,  use  this  yardstick, 
rough  and  ready  though  it  be,  on  a 
lightning  tour  of  the  world — not  in  8o 
days,  the  interval  which  startled  our 
grandfathers  when  Jules  Verne  con¬ 
ceived  it,  but  within  the  next  half-hour. 

In  these  days  the  greatest  efforts  of 
the  pioneers  are  naturally  being  directed 
to  those  areas  of  the  world  in  which 
most  remains  to  be  done,  and  although 
no  one  has  yet  made  spectacular  head¬ 
way  in  assisting  the  advancement  of  the 
millions  of  blind  people  in  the  world 
who  are  still  living  in  a  world  of  rejec¬ 
tion,  or,  at  best,  of  fatalistic  tolerance, 
opportunities  for  reaching  them  are 
coming  nearer  each  year  than  one  might 
at  first  suppose.  A  few  weeks  ago,  for 
instance,  I  spoke  with  a  man  who  was 
just  about  to  become  the  very  first 
ophthalmologist  to  exercise  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  Borneo,  Sarawak  and  Brunei. 
He  had  been  there  before  on  a  more 
general  medical  assignment  and  it  was 
precisely  because  he  had  seen  so  many 
blind  jjeople  in  the  remote  villages, 
tolerated  only  so  long  as  they  could 
jjerform  the  most  menial  tasks  in  the 
community,  that  he  had  decided  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England  for  specialized  training 
and  then  to  go  back  to  those  distant  ter¬ 
ritories  in  Southern  .Asia  and  do  his 
best  to  prevent  others  from  becoming 
the  mere  slaves  of  their  community,  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of 
water  for  their  more  fortunate  seeing 
relatives,  enjoying  little  respect  from 
their  fellows  and  with  not  the  slighest 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

Examples  of  more  deliberate  rejec- 
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tion  are  not  lacking  even  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  of  schools  for 
the  blind.  Here  is  one  which  any  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  school  in  India  could  no 
doubt  match  many  times.  It  comes  from 
Edward  Jonathan,  who  received  his  ad¬ 
vanced  training  at  Perkins  Institution 
three  or  four  years  ago.  At  the  end  of 
■953  ^  parent  brought  his  blind  son  to 
him  for  admission  to  his  school  at  Pal- 
lamcotta.  “.As  we  were  just  then  closing 
the  school  for  the  Christmas  holidays,” 
he  writes,  “I  told  him  it  was  not  jx)ssible 
to  receive  him  then,  but  I  furnished  him 
with  the  necessary  application  forms 
and  asked  him  to  bring  the  boy  back 
some  weeks  later  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  term.  On  the  evening  of  that 
same  day,  some  shepherd  boys  brought 
this  little  blind  lad  to  me,  saying  that 
they  had  found  him  in  a  pit,  half  a  mile 
away.  He  had  a  large  wound  on  his 
forehead,  and  by  questioning  him,  I 
learned  that  his  father  had  pushed  him 
into  the  pit  and  left  him  there.  How 
great  and  permanent  a  liability  a  pov- 
erty-striken  parent  thinks  his  blind  child 
is  and  always  must  be.”  .Another  pupil 
at  Pallamcotta  had  been  lying  by  the 
roadside  for  three  days  after  a  similar 
act  of  rejection  by  his  family.” 

In  case  such  instances  should  make 
us  Westerners  feel  a  little  smug,  may  I 
say  at  once  that  in  my  view  we  are  by 
no  means  free  from  guilt.  Surely,  every 
employer  who  refuses  to  co-operate  with 
the  placement  officers  for  no  better  rea¬ 
son  than  the  blindness  of  the  applicant 
who  is  looking  for  a  job  in  his  factory 
is  guilty  of  a  type  of  intolerance  which 
definitely  puts  him  in  stage  one,  even 
if  he  does  buy  himself  into  stage  two, 
the  jieriotl  of  protective  humanism,  by 
writing  out  a  check  immediately  after¬ 
wards  in  favor  of  his  nearest  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  and  as  a  sop  to  his 
own  conscience.  All  of  us  have  had  to 
deal  with  such  tem|x)rary  setbacks,  but 
I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 


almost  everywhere  in  the  world  the 
goal  of  real  integration  is  the  one  on 
which  enlightened  workers  in  our  field 
have  now  firmly  set  their  sights,  and  I 
know  that  a  few  such  people  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  country.  I  should 
like  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this 
talk  to  some  account  of  their  recent 
achievements  and  to  the  opportunities 
which  these  have  opened  up. 

British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind 

From  its  headquarters  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  in  those  of  Her  Majesty’s  ter¬ 
ritories  which  have  not  yet  evolved  to 
the  level  of  full  self-government,  it  is 
the  British  Empire  .Society  for  the  Blind 
which  is  doing  most  to  bring  those  who 
are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  our 
goal  substantially  nearer  to  it.  I  only 
wish  that  my  energetic  and  resourceful 
blind  friend,  John  Wilson,  who  directs 
this  pioneer  w’ork,  were  here  to  talk  to 
you  about  it  first  hand.  But  here  are 
some  of  the  facts. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  blind  population 
lives  in  under-developed  areas,  far  from 
sjiecialized  medical  facilities  and  from 
well-established  blind  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions.  Until  recently,  in  spite  of  gallant 
efforts  by  Christian  missions  and  other 
humanitarian  bodies,  little  has  been 
done  to  tackle  this  problem  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive  scale  or  to  find  means  of 
relating  blind  welfare  to  its  local  en¬ 
vironment,  rather  than  to  the  far  less 
relevant  traditional  patterns  which  have 
been  developed  in  Western  countries. 
Clearly  this  is  one  of  the  great  tasks  for 
the  future  and  I  think  it  would  be  true 
to  say  that  the  most  spectacular  achieve¬ 
ment  along  these  lines  stands  to  the 
credit  of  the  British  Empire  .Society  for 
the  Blind.  During  the  past  five  years  or 
so  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
blind  w’elfare  system  which  is  new  both 
in  its  sco|)e  and  in  its  methods. 
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Prevention 

'I'he  Society’s  area  of  operation  in¬ 
cludes  all  British  colonies,  protectorates 
and  trust  territories — a  total  of  some 
45  units  of  widely  varying  size,  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  Their  general 
population  amounts  to  more  than  a 
hundred  million  and  the  Society  be¬ 
lieves  that  upwards  of  one  million  of 
these  are  blind  and  that  millions  more 
— perhaps  even  ten  per  cent  of  all 
adults — suffer  from  some  eye  defect. 
Naturally  enough,  the  Society’s  first  ef¬ 
fort  was  concentrated  on  the  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  the  extent  and  causes  of 
blindness  in  those  territories  and  this 
has  involved  its  entry  to  a  degree  never 
before  attempted  by  a  blind  welfare 
organization  to  the  wholesale  task  of 
preventing  blindness.  It  has  already 
s|>ent  considerable  sums  on  research  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
results  of  its  surveys  have  shown  that,  in 
tropical  countries  w'hich  have  inade¬ 
quate  medical  services,  the  incidence  of 
blindness  is  much  higher  than  had  ever 
been  previously  recorded.  In  the  Gold 
Coast,  for  example,  a  survey  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  citizens  of  the  jwpulation  revealed 
a  blindness-rate  of  4,000  per  100,000. 
Similar  figures  were  obtained  from 
Nigeria,  and  in  Central  Africa  there  is 
a  horrifying  amount  of  blindness  among 
young  children.  The  one  ho|}eful  fact 
that  emerges  is  that  as  much  as  three- 
quarters  of  this  blindness  may  well  be 
preventable  and  that  some  of  the  major 
scourges,  such  as  onchocerciasis,  the 
famous  “river  blindness,’’  can  be 
brought  under  control. 

Welfare 

On  the  welfare  side,  the  Society  has 
concentrated  on  the  formation  in  each 
territory  of  representative  central  organ¬ 
izations  for  the  blind.  These  are  now  in 
active  operation  in  27  colonies  and 
most  of  them  have  prepared  minimum 
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programs  of  prevention  and  welfare  for 
which  local  financial  lesources  are  be¬ 
ing  increasingly  mobilized.  The  Society 
has  as  one  of  its  cardinal  principles  the 
belief  that  any  local  institution  should, 
after  the  preliminary  demonstration 
period,  be  capable  of  support  from  local 
staff  and  local  funds.  During  the  past 
five  years  some  thirty  new  schools  and 
training  centers  have  been  established. 

Training  for  Indigenous  Occupations 

A  more  recent  development  is  that 
the  Society  is  now  experimenting  with 
rural  training  schemes  in  Africa  and 
the  Caribbean  area.  It  has  realized  that 
practically  all  blind  people  in  these 
areas  come  from  primitive  agricultural 
backgrounds  and,  notably  in  Africa, 
can  find  employment  outlets  only  within 
ihe  traditional  frame-work  of  family, 
clan  or  tribe.  I'he  pilot  schemes  already 
ojjerating  in  East  Africa  consist  of  plots 
of  land  divided  into  typical  native  hold¬ 
ings.  Blind  men  and  their  wives  are 
given  a  year’s  course  of  training  in  the 
cultivation  of  local  crops  with  local 
implements.  On  returning  home  they 
are  allocated  a  similar  holding  of  land 
to  farm  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
integrate  them  into  the  local  com¬ 
munity  as  normal  members  of  the  clan 
or  tribe. 

If  they  succeed,  schemes  such  as  this 
may  well  be  as  relevant  to  under-de- 
velojjed  territories  throughout  the  world 
as  our  Western  system,  based  on  schools, 
training  centers  and  employment  serv¬ 
ices,  is  appropriate  to  our  own  economy. 
This  estimate  of  their  value  was  en¬ 
dorsed  last  year  by  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  when  it 
expressed  the  conviction  that  the  fun¬ 
damental  training  and  resettlement  of 
indigenous  rural  |)opulations  should  be 
effected  with  due  regard  to  their  family 
and  community  background  and,  in  the 
case  of  newly-blinded  adults,  to  their 
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past  employment — usually  as  small 
holders  and  village  craftsmen.  Special¬ 
ized  training  centers  of  this  type  were 
envisaged  instead  of  the  concentration 
of  such  people  in  cities  and  towns  in 
new  sheltered  workshops.  Public  and 
private  agencies  in  such  areas  were  re¬ 
commended  to  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  pilot  scheme  known  as  the 
Shamba  I'raining  Scheme,  which  is 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Uganda 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  with  the  help 
of  the  British  Empire  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Colonial  governments  and  their  peo¬ 
ples  are  already  bearing  a  substantial 
share  of  the  cost  of  work  for  the  blind, 
but  while  these  enterprises  are  getting 
fully  into  their  stride  the  British  public 
is  still  carrying  a  considerable  part  of 
the  load  through  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  from  individuals  and  groups  of 
many  kinds.  Nor  must  the  assistance  of 
our  friends  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  John  Wilson  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  that  blind  people  in  North 
America,  especially  with  the  help  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind,  have 
made  splendid  efforts  in  the  last  year  or 
two  to  provide  a  better  life  for  their  less 
fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  in  other 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  are  wide  open  for  still  further 
help,  either  in  a  general  way  or  for 
particular  projects. 

International  assistance  to  the  blind 
in  other  under-developed  areas  is  being 
made  jxjssible  to  a  remarkable  and  in¬ 
creasing  extent  through  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  an 
agency  whose  continued  and  very  gen¬ 
erous  supjx>rt  from  the  American  public 
enables  it  literally  to  encircle  the  globe 
with  a  constant  stream  of  material 
equipment  and  of  sjiecialized  advice  and 
information,  all  of  which  are  so  sorely 
needed  in  these  lands.  In  this  talk  I  can 
only  mention  a  few  of  the  highlights. 


but  it  is  clear  from  the  latest  annual 
rejxtrt  of  the  Foundation  that  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  immediate  post-war  relief  in 
W'^estern  countries  is  now  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  much  greater  emphasis  on 
under-developed  areas.  Experts  are  be¬ 
ing  sent  in  increasing  numbers  to  pro¬ 
vide  consultation  on  the  sjxjt,  and  the 
Foundation’s  recent  work  in  South 
Korea,  its  most  ambitious  project  to 
date,  is  a  good  example  of  the  present 
trend.  I'here,  in  addition  to  providing 
support  for  existing  blind  welfare  agen¬ 
cies,  the  Foundation,  confronted  by  the 
lack  of  trained  personnel  and  of  public 
education,  has  established  a  field  mis¬ 
sion  for  a  period  of  two  years;  its  four 
experts  will  assist  in  the  expansion  of 
desjierately-needed  services  and  in  the 
inauguration  of  new  ones  destined  to 
benefit  some  70,000  blind  Koreans.  In 
partnership  with  the  United  Nations 
this  mission  hopes  to  persuade  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  voluntary  agencies  to  place  blind 
welfare  work  on  a  firm  basis  for  the 
future  and,  when  the  mission  is  with¬ 
drawn,  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  local  staff  will  have 
been  trained  in  twentieth  century  tech¬ 
niques  of  service  to  the  blind  and  so 
many  members  of  the  Korean  public 
made  aware  of  the  need,  that  such  con¬ 
tinuing  programs  will  be  a  permanent 
feature  of  South  Korean  Social  Service. 

That  this  is  no  mere  transplanting 
of  Western  practice  into  an  Oriental 
framework  in  which  it  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  jjermanent  root  is 
showm  by  the  fact  that  the  F'oundation’s 
experts  have  been  requested  to  urge  the 
restriction  of  new  projects  to  a  size  and 
character  which  will  allow-  them  to  fit 
comfortably  into  local  conditions  w-hen 
international  aid  has  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  Foundation  hopes  for  its  part  that, 
after  such  effort  of  unprecedented  in¬ 
tensity  in  a  single  country,  more  lasting 
benefit  w’ill  follow  than  would  be  pos- 
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sible  it  its  help  were  spread  too  thinly 
over  a  wider  area  of  the  Far  East. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
other  regions  of  South  and  East  Asia 
are  being  neglected.  In  recent  months, 
for  instance,  the  Foundation  has  ex¬ 
tended  a  great  deal  of  material  help  to 
the  blind  of  Formosa  and  is  planning 
to  extend  to  civilians  the  work  for  the 
w'ar-blinded  which  is  already  well  estab¬ 
lished.  In  the  Philippines,  Mrs.  Jeanette 
Sills — who  has  won  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  her  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  who  is  a  re¬ 
spected  member  of  the  .American  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind — will 
shortly  assist  our  colleagues  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  comprehensive  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  total  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind,  backed  by  appropriate  legisla¬ 
tion  and  modelled  on  those  of  the 
United  States. 

If  time  jjermitted,  similar  examples 
of  assistance  to  blind  people  all  over 
Asia  could  be  quoted,  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  more  avenues  of  help  will 
open  up  when  the  first  Far  Eastern  con¬ 
ference  of  workers  for  the  blind  takes 
place  in  Fokyo  later  this  year,  thanks  to 
general  financial  support  from  the 
Foundation. 


Latin  America 

The  decision  to  give  such  powerful 
encouragement  to  workers  for  the  blind 
in  South  and  East  .Asia  to  meet  together 
for  their  mutual  benefit  was  to  some 
extent  inspired  by  the  success  of  the 
first  Pan-.American  conference  w’hich 
took  place  in  Brazil  in  June  of  last  year. 
'Fhere,  it  will  be  remembered,  twelve 
Latin  .American  countries  were  repre¬ 
sented,  and  since  then  the  |K)oling  of 
their  ideas  and  exjieriences  which  the 
conference  afforded  has  led  to  a  much 
greater  realization  of  the  value  of  re¬ 
gional  services  for  which  a  continent 
where  Spanish  is  the  national  language 


of  all  but  one  country  is  ideally  suited. 
Fhe  Foundation  has  of  course  done 
everything  it  can  to  foster  these  wider 
concepts  of  service  and  I  should  like 
particularly  to  mention  the  regional 
braille  printing  plant  in  Mexico  City, 
whose  senior  staff  have  already  been 
trained  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
even  more  far-reaching  post-graduate 
teachers’  training  project  which  is  to 
be  centered  on  the  University  of  Chile 
and  whose  students  w’ill  receive  their 
practical  training  in  three  schools  for 
the  blind  in  its  neighborhood.  I  would 
hope  that  these  facilities  w'ill  receive 
full  support  from  all  the  Spanish-s|>eak- 
ing  countries  of  Latin  .America  and  I 
think  it  is  most  encouraging  to  know 
that  a  man  (Roberto  Kuepser)  who  is 
himself  blind  is  to  direct  this  work  after 
having  received  training  both  as  a 
teacher  of  the  blind  and  in  educational 
administration  in  the  U.S..A. 

The  Foundation  will  of  course  make 
full  use  of  the  greater  knowledge  and 
experience  of  leading  educators  of  the 
blind  in  North  .America  when  advising 
the  University  on  the  content  of  this 
pioneer  training  course.  It  will  also  con¬ 
tribute  more  tangible  assistance  in  the 
form  of  sjiecial  apparatus  needed  by 
these  future  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Fhe  importance  of  this  new  work  in 
Chile  is  so  great  that  the  Foundation 
may  well  decide  to  establish  there  the 
regional  office  for  Latin  .America,  whose 
inauguration  it  has  been  planning  for 
some  time.  In  any  case,  it  intends  to 
have  a  number  of  newly-apjx)inted  field 
workers  operating  in  Latin  America 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  Thanks 
again  to  the  convenient  linguistic  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  area  one  of  their  tasks  will 
be  to  study  which  may  well  lead  to  a 
regional  Talking  Book  service  for  Latin 
.America,  whose  output  in  .Spanish  could 
serve  the  whole  area  apart  from  Brazil, 
where  the  Foundation  is  already  co¬ 
operating  with  organizations  for  the 
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blind  with  a  view  to  the  launching  of 
Talking  Books  in  Portuguese. 

United  Nations  Participation 

This  short  account  of  international 
help  coming  mainly  from  voluntary 
sources,  impressive  though  it  is,  shows 
that  private  charity  alone  can  never 
ho|M;  to  meet  even  the  basic  needs  of 
the  teeming  millions  of  blind  jieople 
who  live  outside  the  VV'est.  The  help  of 
individual  governments  is  urgently  re¬ 
quired,  but  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world  many  of  them  will  be  unable  to 
do  all  that  they  would  wish  without  a 
great  deal  of  help  from  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  its  specialized  agencies.  How 
right  we  were  during  the  Oxford  con¬ 
ference  in  1949  to  encourage  the  United 
Nations  to  take  an  active  interest  in  our 
work  and  to  ask  for  the  guidance  of  its 
officials  in  securing  help  for  the  blind 
through  their  organization.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  work  for  the  blind  is  only 
one  phase  of  work  for  the  physically 
1  handicapped  and  that  this  itself  is  only 

I  one  of  many  social  activities  in  which 
the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies  are 
engaged  with  limited  financial  re- 
;  sources,  the  blind  have  received  sub- 
1  stantial  benefits  through  these  channels 
'  during  the  past  five  years, 
t  I'he  U.  N.  counterpart  to  the  Ameri- 

I  can  Foundation’s  mission  in  South  Ko- 
ii  rea  is  the  demonstration  center  for  the 
blind  in  Egypt.  Its  first  two  years  of 
operation  have  not  been  without  their 
serious  difficulties.  But  for  me  all  of 
these  become  insignificant  when  I  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  fact  that  a  center 
actually  exists  w'ith  the  avowed  aim  of 
showing  workers  for  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  .Arab  world  precisely  what  can 
be  done  in  such  a  setting  and  how'  it 
j  should  be  done. 

j  No  such  center  could  of  course  have 

I  been  ojiened  without  the  enthusiastic 
1  supj>ort  of  the  host  government,  nor 


must  we  forget  that  it  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  enterprise,  and  that  it  owes  much 
of  its  success  to  Mr.  Magill,  its  Canadian 
director,  and  to  Mr.  Wagner,  its  Ger¬ 
man  training  and  employment  expert. 
But  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  re¬ 
mind  you  that  this  was  a  truly  British 
baby.  It  was  in  fact  the  late  Dr.  Harold 
Balme,  a  British  consultant  on  rehabili¬ 
tation  to  the  U.  N.  and  the  \V’orld 
Health  Organization,  who  first  visited 
Egypt  for  a  preliminary  investigation, 
and  it  was  another  Britisher,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Starling,  who  carried  out  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  survey  and  w’hose  favorable  re¬ 
port  was  mainly  responsible  for  later 
U.  S.  support.  This  leaves  me  in  no 
doubt  that  the  paternity  of  this  infant 
was  British,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure 
to  which  nation  its  other  parent  really 
belongs.  Great  Britain  has  not  limited 
herself  to  the  paternal  side  of  the  deal, 
for  1  am  reliably  informed  that  our 
Miss  Gwynneth  Wallis  has  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job  as  the  Center’s  home  teach¬ 
ing  expert. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  work 
for  the  blind  has  received  its  full  share 
of  U.  N.  fellowships  and  I  cannot  tell 
you  the  exact  size  of  that  share  for  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  reliable 
and  up-to-date  figures.  But  I  do  want  to 
take  this  op|jortunity  of  expressing 
warmest  thanks  to  every  one  of  you,  on 
their  behalf,  for  the  unstinted  help  you 
always  give  to  the  holders  of  these 
awards  when  they  invade  your  organi¬ 
zations,  and  pull  them  to  pieces  to  see 
how  they  tick.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
for  me  to  advise  that  Miss  .A.  should  be 
based  on  Bristol,  that  Mr.  B.  would 
probably  find  the  facilities  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  more  suitable  for  his  purpose,  or 
that  Mrs.  C.  would  do  well  to  try  and 
return  home  to  the  Far  East  via  the 
Western  route  and  to  carry  out  some 
pretty  intensive  observation  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  Canada  and  the  United 
.States  on  the  way.  It  is  much  more  diffi- 
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cult  lor  you  to  act  on  such  advice  while 
still  having  time  for  all  the  work  you 
have  to  do  for  your  own  organizations 
and  I  can  only  assure  you  that  those  of 
us  who  advise  these  students  would 
never  inflict  these  extra  tasks  on  you  if 
we  were  not  convinced  that  you  all 
have  a  great  deal  to  offer  these  fellow¬ 
ship  holders  for  the  ultimate  advantage 
of  thousands  of  blind  jieople  in  their 
own  lands  whose  needs  are  so  much 
greater  than  our  own. 

I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  of  the  pre¬ 
ventive  work  which  the  W^orld  Health 
Organization  and  the  U.  N.  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund  have  inspired,  but  I 
know  that  they  are  placing  a  great  deal 
of  ex|3ert  knowledge  and  considerable 
finance  in  the  hands  of  governments  in 
the  fight  against  trachoma  and  other 
major  blinding  diseases  and  in  promot¬ 
ing  research  into  the  causes  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  in  those  areas  of  the 
world  where  ophthalmic  services  are 
still  in  their  infancy.  The  sjjearhead  of 
this  attack  is  to  be  found  in  the  Middle 
East,  where,  until  the  British  Empire 
Sctciety  for  the  Blind  had  revealed  the 
appalling  extent  of  blindness  in  Africa, 
it  had  always  been  assumed  that  its  inci¬ 
dence  was  likely  to  be  higher  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world. 

The  World  Council 

Neither  the  United  Nations  nor  any 
of  its  agencies  could  ho|je  to  make  as 
useful  a  contribution  to  our  field  as 
they  are  doing  at  present  if  they  were 
not  constantly  advised  and  guided  by 
an  international  organization  as  repre¬ 
sentative  as  themselves  but  with  much 
more  s|)ecialized  knowledge  at  its  com¬ 
mand. 

Once  again,  how  right  we  were  at 
Oxford  to  listen  sympathetically  to  the 
inspiring  w’ords  of  leadership  of  our 
Scandinavian  colleagues  and  to  make 
one  more  attempt  to  found  a  strong 


international  organization  for  the  blind. 
I'he  speed  with  which  our  World  Coun¬ 
cil  has  come  into  being  still  surprises 
me,  although  with  Colonel  Baker  as 
its  president  and  Eric  Boulter  as  its 
chief  executive  officer  one  might  well 
expect  things  to  get  moving  fast. 

I’he  first  full  assembly  of  the  Council 
which  took  place  in  Paris  last  summer, 
was  an  unforgettable  experience  for 
those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  take 
part  in  it,  and  I  had  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  assessing  its  importance  for  I 
was  simply  an  observer  attached  to  the 
British  delegation  and  was  not  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  take  part  in  all  the  de¬ 
tailed  committee  w'ork  of  such  gather¬ 
ings,  which  tends  so  often  to  obscure 
the  main  issues  and  to  prevent  more 
active  members  from  seeing  exactly 
where  they  are  going.  My  observations 
convinced  me  that  by  the  time  we  left 
Paris  we  had  created  machinery  for 
future  international  co-operation  in  our 
field  more  comprehensive  and  more 
w'orld-wide  than  any  which  had  existed 
before. 

Thirty-two  countries  were  represented 
in  Paris,  and  delegates  from  every  conti¬ 
nent,  most  of  them  themselves  blind, 
joined  the  swelling  chorus  of  those  who 
urge  that  the  place  of  the  blind  in  the 
modern  world  should  be  one  of  equal 
citizenship  with  all  that  this  implies, 
both  in  opportunities  for  service  and 
in  human  rights.  Ehe  new  executive 
committee  of  twenty-five  is  equally 
representative.  VV^ith  a  Canadian  presi- 
tlent,  a  secretary-general  with  no  terri¬ 
torial  status  but  of  English  parentage,  a 
French  treasurer,  and  five  vice-presi¬ 
dents  from  three  continents,  no  one 
could  tlaim  that  the  World  Council  is 
not  truly  international.  It  is  also  as 
democratic  as  such  an  organization  can 
be,  for  the  smallest  countries  each  have 
the  right  to  nominate  two  delegates  to 
its  future  assemblies  and  the  largest 
countries  have  no  more  than  six. 
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Specialist  Committees 

The  detailed  work  of  the  Council  has 
been  entrusted  to  a  number  of  specialist 
coniinittees,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  working  actively  for  several  years. 
The  Braille  Committee,  for  example, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Clutha 
Mackenzie,  and  of  which  I  am  myself 
one  of  the  two  vice-chairmen,  began  life 
as  the  World  Braille  Council  when  it 
was  set  up  under  UNESCO  auspices  in 
1952.  It  is  still  receiving  limited  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  UNESCO  with  whose 
help  it  had  been  able  to  continue  the 
detailed  work  on  braille  uniformity 
which  UNESCO  had  begun  in  1949. 
More  recently  it  was  one  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  largest  international  confer¬ 
ence  on  braille  music  notation  ever  to 
have  been  held.  Over  thirty  delegates 
from  nineteen  countries  attended,  and 
we  are  particularly  grateful  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  and  to  those  national  organiza¬ 
tions — the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  London  and  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind — who 
did  so  much  to  finance  the  conference 
but  who  generously  allowed  the  much 
younger  international  organization  to 
take  the  credit  and  so  to  increase  its 
own  prestige.  I'he  conference  reaffirmed 
its  adherence  to  the  main  principles  of 
the  1929  agreement  on  braille  music 
but  the  new  manual  which  is  now  being 
prepared  will  contain  a  great  deal  of 
extra  material  which  has  not  before 
been  available  between  the  covers  of 
a  single  volume. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the 
World  Council,  which  has  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Getliff  from  the  Unitetl 
Kingdom  as  its  chairman,  is  the  con¬ 
tinuing  body  set  up  by  that  most  suc¬ 
cessful  International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth  which  took 
place  in  Bussum,  Holland,  in  1952.  It 
is  already  planning  the  next  gathering 
ol  that  kintl  and  I  ho|je  that  a  good 


many  of  you  will  be  with  us  on  that 
occasion  in  Oslo  two  years  from  now. 
Then  there  is  a  Technical  Committee, 
smaller  in  numbers  but  charged  with 
the  task  of  keeping  all  developments  in 
the  provision  of  special  apparatus  for 
the  blind  under  constant  review.  This 
year  the  need  for  such  a  study  is  par¬ 
ticularly  vital,  for  the  United  Nations 
will  shortly  publish  a  handbook  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped,  and 
has  requested  the  World  Council  to 
contribute  detailed  information  on  the 
present  and  future  development  of  new 
appliances  for  the  blind.  The  work  of 
the  R.N.I.B.,  on  the  evolution  of  solid- 
dot  braille  for  use  in  the  largest  print¬ 
ing  plants  of  the  world  and  on  the 
application  of  the  vacuum-forming 
process  for  the  production  of  braille 
literature  and  of  all  kinds  of  maps  and 
diagrams  in  smaller  quantities  will  be 
of  particular  relevance  to  this  enquiry. 

The  United  Nations  handbook  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  will  also 
include  detailed  studies  on  the  place¬ 
ment  of  the  handicapped,  including  the 
blind,  in  fully  competitive  employment. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Colonel  Baker  has  decided 
since  our  meetings  in  Paris  to  set  up 
two  Employment  Committees  of  the 
World  Council,  one  on  professional  and 
urban  employment  and  one  on  rural 
activities.  No  chairman  could  be  more 
suitable  for  the  former  than  Joseph  F. 
Clunk,  who  pioneered  the  employment 
of  the  blind  in  normal  industry  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  years  be¬ 
fore  placement  services  became  a  regu¬ 
lar  part  of  blind  welfare  work  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Continental  countries,  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  and  in  the  industrial  cities  of 
the  other  British  Dominions  and  of 
Latin  .America  and  the  Far  East,  Mr. 
Clunk’s  efforts  have  still  not  resulted  in 
anything  like  the  amount  of  placement 
work  that  ought  by  now  to  have  been 
achieved. 
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^Ve  ho|je  soon  to  remedy  this  situa¬ 
tion  to  some  extent  as  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  thanks  to  a  projx)sal  which 
I  believe  came  originally  from  the 
World  Veterans’  Federation.  Ehis  is 
that  we  in  the  United  Kingdom  should 
act  as  hosts  to  a  group  of  about  thirty 
future  placement  officers  from  about 
half  that  number  of  countries  in  Eurojje 
while  they  attend  an  international 
seminar  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  and  on  their  training  for  and 
employment  in  normal  industry,  cleri¬ 
cal  occupations  and  higher  professions. 

Colonel  Baker  has  also  appointed 
committees  to  work  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  aspects  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  of  service  to  the  deaf- 
blind,  and  the  World  Council  will 
increase  the  volume  of  international 
exchange  of  professional  knowledge 
and  of  material  for  the  education  of  the 
general  public  in  all  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind. 

Current  Programs 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  may  have  ex¬ 
posed  myself  in  this  talk  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  I  have  dealt  much  more  with 
questions  of  planning  than  with  direct 
services  to  the  blind.  My  only  defense 
is  that  as  I  look  around  the  world,  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  near  future  ap|jears  to 
loom  larger.  In  an  attempt  to  redress 
the  balance  may  I  conclude  by  select¬ 
ing,  almost  at  random  and  for  the  brief 
mention  which  is  all  that  my  remain¬ 
ing  time  will  allow,  some  of  the  more 
outstanding  recent  achievements  of 
individual  countries  and  some  projects 
which  will  be  in  operation  very  shortly. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  R.N.I.B. 
w'ill  put  a  |X)sitive  end  to  prolonged 
discussions  by  ojjening  later  this  year 
an  experimental  residential  center  for 
the  pre-vocational  training  of  blind 
adolescents,  which  we  hope  will  have 
the  effect  of  encouraging  increasing 


numbers  of  them  to  think  of  ojien  em¬ 
ployment  as  their  future  career. 

In  France,  a  day  nursery  is  already 
working  to  meet  the  serious  challenge 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia  in  the  Paris 
region  and  is,  apart  from  its  non-resi- 
dential  character,  closely  modelled  on 
the  Sunshine  Nursery  Schools  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales.  The  French  Ministry 
of  Labor  has  already  appointed  its  first 
placement  officer,  and  in  both  France 
and  Belgium  courses  for  blind  women 
and  girls  in  a  wide  range  of  domestic 
subjects  have  been  started  since  the  war. 

rhose  of  us  who  attended  the  con¬ 
ference  of  educators  in  Holland  in  1952 
saw  for  ourselves  the  splendid  progress 
which  the  Dutch  are  making  in  their 
separate  educational  arrangements  for 
blind  and  partially  sighted  children. 

In  the  German  Federal  Republic  the 
greatest  emphasis  during  the  past  few 
years  seems  to  have  been  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  in  clerical  occupa¬ 
tions,  for  the  devising  of  an  eight-dot 
system  of  braille  shorthand  is  already 
enabling  the  blind  to  compete  in  the 
labor  market  for  posts  in  which  higher 
shorthand  sjjeeds  are  required  than  can 
consistently  be  maintained  with  the  six- 
dot  system,  and  the  Siemens  adaptation 
of  telephone  switchboards  has  led  to  the 
placement  of  about  a  thousand  blind 
telephone  operators. 

In  1955,  in  Scandinavia  the  King  of 
Norway  opened  a  magnificent  school 
for  the  blind  near  Oslo,  which,  when 
all  its  buildings  are  completed,  may  well 
be  the  finest  in  Europe.  I'he  neighbor¬ 
ing  Swedes  have  applied  more  imagi¬ 
nation  to  the  development  of  their 
sheltered  workshops  than  is  evident  in 
many  other  lands  and,  after  only  a  year 
or  two  of  operation,  their  unit  for  the 
production  of  industrial  soap  and  its 
by-products  is  a  paying  concern.  Their 
Danish  colleagues  already  have  training 
facilities  for  the  light  engineering  in¬ 
dustry  which  should  very  soon  bring 
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them  success  in  normal  industrial  de¬ 
velopment. 

In  South-Eastern  Europe  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  can  boast  of  one  city  which,  with 
its  too  blind  telephonists,  shows  a  better 
employment  record  in  this  field  than 
any  other  in  the  world;  they  are  forging 
ahead  with  industrial  placement,  and 
their  sheltered  workshops  show  the 
increased  efficiency  which  a  wise  ad¬ 
mixture  of  other  disabled  workers 
would  permit  in  many  countries  if  tra¬ 
ditional  prejudices  were  not  so  deeply 
rooted.  The  Greeks  have  a  training 
center  in  a  number  of  carefully  selected 
rural  occupations,  and  this  year  the 
Turks  have  opened  a  new  school  for 
blind  children  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  their  country  where  the  high  inci¬ 
dence  of  trachoma  made  such  provision 
a  grim  necessity. 

.Asia  is  not  being  left  behind,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  both  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Moslems  have  recently  ex¬ 
tended  their  educational  facilities  for 
blind  children  in  Jordan,  and  one  of 
the  most  heartening  functions  of  Dr. 


Helen  Keller’s  latest  world  tour  was  her 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
workshop  for  the  blind  in  Bombay.  The 
Indian  National  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  largely  responsible  for  this 
development  and,  despite  the  fact  that 
all  its  work  is  still  being  conducted  by 
devoted  volunteers,  this  new  body  is 
already  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in 
co-ojjeration  with  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  number  of  state  administra¬ 
tions,  in  working  for  widespread  im¬ 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  blind. 

Immense  numbers  of  blind  people  in 
the  more  remote  regions  of  the  earth 
are  still  untouched  by  the  advances  I 
have  mentioned,  but  I  hope  I  have  said 
enough  to  convey  to  you  some  measure 
of  my  own  optimism,  for  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  we  are  steadily  marching  on  a 
world-wide  front  into  an  age  in  which 
the  blind  everywhere  can  expect  to  en¬ 
joy  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  genu¬ 
ine  integration  into  the  life  of  the 
wider  community.  I  believe  it  is  up  to 
each  of  us  to  do  our  utmost  to  ensure 
that  the  march  is  not  halted  anywhere. 
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THE  AAWB  IN  QUEBEC 


The  Twenty-ninth  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  was  held  earlier  this  year 
than  usual,  in  order  to  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel 
in  Quebec  City,  Quebec,  Canada.  'The 
convention  dates  w'ere  June  19-24. 

The  Chateau  Frontenac  was  every  bit 
as  excellent  as  was  anticipated,  and  the 
hosts,  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Quebec  City  and 
District  Board  and  Ladies’  Committee, 
were  generous,  efficient  and  cordial. 

The  year  1955  is  the  sixtieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  AAWB.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Quebec  has  ever  been  the 
convention  city,  and  it  w'as  doubly 
pleasant  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
in  that  fine  old,  historic  city. 

The  total  membership  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion,  as  announced  at  the  convention, 
reached  1058  this  year.  Fourteen  jjer- 
sons  are  life  members.  Registration  at 
the  meeting  numbered  574. 

Sectional  meetings  of  the  member¬ 
ship  were  held  simultaneously,  as  usual. 
Brief  statements  on  the  topics  consid¬ 
ered  at  the  various  sectional  meetings 
are  here  outlined. 

The  very  heart  of  agency  work  was 
given  attention  to  in  Group  A — “The 
Means  and  Ends  in  Work  for  Blind 
People.”  There  was  expression  of  con¬ 
viction  that  an  individuaHy-centcred 
approach  is  the  only  one  that  can  bring 
about  true  success  in  assisting  blind 
people  in  developing  and  using  their 
own  abilities,  rather  than  any  other 
major  emphasis.  Methods  of  fund-rais¬ 
ing  that  will  not  defeat  the  final  pur¬ 


pose  of  integration  of  blind  people  in 
society  were  considered,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  training  of  staff. 

Group  B,  rehabilitation  and  place¬ 
ment  people,  were  addressed  on  the 
subjects  of  rehabilitation,  and  place¬ 
ment  developments,  by  Dr.  Mary  K. 
Bauman,  psychologist;  Major-General 
Melvin  J.  Maas  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped;  and  Lindsay  G.  William¬ 
son,  National  Director  of  Employment, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  respectively. 

The  papers  heard  by  the  home 
teachers’  section  dealt  with  the  theme, 
“A  Measuring  Rod  for  Professional 
Workers  for  the  Blind.”  The  group  also 
heard  reports  on,  and  planned  further 
action  on,  research  to  develop  home 
teaching  standards. 

The  group  consisting  of  executive 
heads  of  national  agencies  received  a 
progress  report  on  the  study  of  criteria 
and  standards  for  the  ideal  agency, 
headed  by  .Alexander  F.  Handel,  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Community  Planning,  .Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  An  arti¬ 
cle  elsewhere  in  this  issue  gives  a  com¬ 
plete  and  up-to-date  account  of  the 
present  status  and  forthcoming  steps 
in  that  study.  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  gave 
an  informative  review  of  the  develop 
ment  and  growth  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind.  A  paper 
by  John  E.  Jarvis,  International  Corre¬ 
spondent,  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  presented  a  general 
review  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  was  well  received. 
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Group  G,  educators,  recognized  the 
changing  nature  of  the  times  with  its 
consequent  demands  upon  schools 
where  blind  children  are  educated.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  adaptations  to  present-day 
needs,  particularly  as  preschool  age 
children  are  concerned,  were  described. 

The  publishers’  and  librarians’  group 
gave  major  emphasis  to  co-ordination 
of  their  work  with  that  of  home  teach¬ 
ers.  The  latter  are  in  a  peculiarly  stra¬ 
tegic  [xrsition,  in  which  the  reading 
matter  which  is  produced,  or  distributed 
in  all  its  forms,  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  needs  of  many  adult  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  Problems  related  particularly  to 
efficient  distribution  were  discussed. 

Group  I,  composed  of  business  en¬ 
terprise  specialists,  heard  papers  on  the 
following  subjects:  “The  Value  of  a 
Business  Enterprise  Program  to  the 
Overall  Employment  Program  for  the 
Blind,  and  to  the  Individual  Blind 
Person;’’  “I'he  Value  of  a  Progressive 
Business  Enterprise  in  a  Well-Inte¬ 
grated  Program  for  the  Blind;’’  “Value 
of  Retail  .System  of  Control  of  Business 
Enterprises  as  Operated  in  Canada;’’ 
and  “Value  of  Well  Organized  Super¬ 
vision  of  a  Business  Enterprise.’’ 

S|)ecial  committees  of  the  Association 
on  music,  rehabilitation  centers,  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  long  range  planning,  func¬ 
tioned  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
committees  on  music  and  recreation  fol¬ 
lowed  programs  at  the  convention  pat¬ 
terned  on  those  of  the  various  groups. 

'I'wo  subjects  arousing  major  interest 
at  the  general  sessions  were  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  subject,  “Blindness — An 
Economic  Handicap,’’  and  the  report  of 
the  Long  Range  Planning  Committee, 
the  latter  presented  at  the  annual  busi¬ 
ness  session.  All  papers  and  addresses 
will  Ik*  available  to  members  and  others 
who  are  interested,  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  convention  to  be  published  in 
the  next  few  months.  A  few  of  the 
pajiers  are  scheduled  to  appear  in  this 


and  succeeding  issues  of  the  New  Out¬ 
look,  for  the  sjjecial  interest  of  New 
Outlook  readers. 

The  biennial  elections,  held  this  year, 
resulted  as  follows  for  the  next  two-year 
period:  President — Joseph  F.  Clunk, 
Managing  Director,  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
First  Vice-President — Hulen  C.  Walker, 
Legislative  Analyst,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
.Second  Vice-President — H.  .A.  Wood, 
Executive  .Secretary,  North  Carolina 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.;  Secretary-General — .Alfred  Allen, 
.Assistant  Director,  .American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Treasurer — Philip  N.  Harrison,  Exec¬ 
utive  .Secretary,  Pennsylvania  .Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Captain  M.  C.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  Na¬ 
tional  Director  for  Western  Canada, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
ably  served  as  president  during  the  past 
two  years. 

.A  highly  enjoyable  feature  of  each 
of  the  conventions  is  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  which  is  made  the  occasion  for  the 
awarding  of  the  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell 
Memorial  .Award  Scroll  and  Medal  for 
distinguished  service,  to  an  honored 
worker  for  the  blind.  I'he  honored 
guest  this  year  was  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  presentation  of  the  scroll  was 
made  by  .Alfred  Allen,  .Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  .AAWB  and  close  friend  of 
Mr.  .Salmon;  while  the  medal  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  George  Keane,  .Assistance  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  .Salmon,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
favorably  known  persons  in  work  for 
the  blind,  was  as  modest  and  as  gra¬ 
cious  as  only  Peter  .Salmon  can  be.  He 
was  in  top  form  with  his  ready  wit,  and 
was  complete  master  of  the  deep  emo- 
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tion  which  inescapably  was  felt  by  his 
friends  as  w’ell  as  himself,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  both  light-hearted  comments 
and  sober  and  deeply-felt  thoughts  in 
his  resjxjnse.  Four  hundred  and  forty 
j>ersons  were  present  to  honor  Mr.  Sal¬ 
mon  for  himself  and  for  his  distin¬ 


guished  leadership  and  service  in  behalf 
of  blind  and  deaf-blind  jjeople. 

The  AAWB  accepted,  at  its  1954  con¬ 
vention  in  Houston,  Texas,  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  meet  in  1956  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  In  Quebec  the  Association  voted 
to  hold  its  1957  convention  in  Chicago. 


Our  Student  Teacher  Was  Blind 


ALETA  REA  OWENS 


In  this  challenging  story  of  Bill  .Schmidt,  blind  student  teacher,  we  have  stimulating 
evidence  of  a  totally  blind  qualified  educator  who  is  taking  his  place  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  sighted  pupils.  Bill  Schmidt  received  his  professional  preparation  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  C^ollege  with  Mrs.  Florence  Henderson  as  his  major  advisor.  He  completed  his 
practice  teaching  in  the  Ciampbell,  California,  Independent  Sch<x)l  System.  His  master 
teacher,  .Meta  Rea  Owens,  the  author  of  this  article,  has  been  a  California  public  school 
teacher  for  tw'elve  years.  .As  is  customary,  those  in  charge  of  practice  teachers  turn  in  to 
the  college  regular  progress  reports  of  student  teachers.  Miss  Owens  chose  to  report  her 
evaluation  of  Bill  Schmidt  in  this  narrative  form  which  seemed  so  particularly  appropriate 
for  sharing  with  New  Outlook  readers  that  permission  was  secured  to  publish  it.  Mr. 
Schmidt  has  signed  a  contract  to  teach  an  eighth  grade  class  of  sighted  children  in 
the  public  schools  of  Temple  City,  California  effective  September  19,  1955.  When  the 
director  of  education  of  the  Temple  City  public  sch(K)ls  was  approached  with  the  idea 
of  employing  a  blind  teacher  for  sighted  children  in  her  school,  she  remarked  that  the 
blind  children  in  her  public  school  system  had  demonstrated  the  belief  of  the  community 
in  blind  children  and  so  why  not  follow  that  same  philosophy  as  it  relates  to  blind  adults. 
— Editor 


It  was  one  of  those  very  busy  days  in 
the  life  of  a  teacher  when  there  had 
been  scheduled,  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  classes,  conferences  with  administra¬ 
tors,  a  parent  conference  and  other  rou¬ 
tine  duties  requiring  clerical  work.  I 
had  just  approached  the  end  of  the 
parent  conference  when — sw'ish — the 
door  flew  open,  and  there  was  Smokey, 
a  beautiful  guide  dog  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  his  blind  master.  Bill  .Schmidt, 
to  my  classroom.  'This  young  man  was 
the  student  teacher  assigned  to  work 
with  the  pupils  in  my  class  under  my 
supervision.  It  was  obvious  that  Bill 
was  excited  and  that  even  .Smokey  was 


a  bit  ruffled.  I  hastened  to  greet  Bill 
and  then  noted  the  ease  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  with  which  he  and  the  parent,  a 
mother,  visited  for  the  next  half  hour. 
She  literally  basked  in  the  charm  of  this 
young  man  and  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  Bill. 

“What  is  the  trouble?  You  and 
.Smokey  seem  sort  of  burned  up!”  I  said, 
when  we  were  finally  alone. 

"I  just  finished  applying  for  a  job,” 
he  said,  “and  I  feel  that  I  received  a 
cool  reception.  How  shall  I  ever  con¬ 
vince  them  that  I  am  capable  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  regular  classroom?” 

“Be  patient,”  I  answered.  “You  must 
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.  .  h«  knit  tha  clots  togathar  .  . 


never  teel  defeated!  This  is  the  biggest 
challenge  of  all!” 

“I  know,  but  I  get  so  discouraged,” 
he  said.  “How  shall  I  make  them  be¬ 
lieve  in  me?” 

I  sat  there  and  looked  at  this  hand¬ 
some  boy,  so  anxious  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  he  was  able  and  willing  to 
take  his  place  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  I  thought  of  the  timid,  shy,  young 
man  who  entered  my  classroom  just 
nine  weeks  before — letl  by  his  wife!  Yes. 
Bill  is  totally  blind.  How  could  that 
boy  take  over  my  class  situation  and 
teach  thirty-two  restless,  eager  eighth 
graders?  How  could  he  maintain  disci¬ 
pline,  read  to  the  students,  write  on  the 
blackboard,  and  manage  all  the  count¬ 
less  duties  required  in  teaching?  I 
doubted  that  he  could  do  it!  What  ever 
should  I  do? 


As  I  stood  rooted  to  the  floor,  on  that 
first  day,  trying  to  gather  the  necessary 
forces  to  meet  such  a  seemingly  impos¬ 
sible  situation,  I  made  a  vow!  He  would 
have  to  stand  on  his  own  two  feet  or 
accept  failure.  I  would  give  him  full 
opportunity  to  employ  devices  and  tech¬ 
niques  which  would  be  functional  for 
him.  I  w'ould  never  make  him  feel  help¬ 
less  or  inadequate,  and  1  would  stimu¬ 
late  his  confidence  through  direction 
and  guidance,  but  this  was  his  chal¬ 
lenge.  He  would  have  to  prove  to  me 
that  he  could  meet  the  demands  and 
maintain  a  well-organized  classroom.  He 
must  prove  to  me  that  one  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  vision,  but  that — given  the 
opportunity  to  organize  and  create  situ¬ 
ations  meaningful  to  him — he  could 
succeed. 

I  watched  him  grow,  and  truly,  it 
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was  the  most  amazing  and  finest  learn¬ 
ing  experience  I  have  ever  encountered. 

I  came  to  realize  that  it  was  I  who  was 
limited — limited  in  my  thinking  and 
perspective  because  I  depended  pri¬ 
marily  on  my  vision! 

Bill  Takes  Over 

Within  a  few  days  he  had  become 
accustomed  to  our  procedures,  familiar 
with  the  room  and  acquainted  with  the 
boys  and  girls.  In  a  short  time,  he  was 
directing  the  class,  which  had  the  usual 
span  of  capabilities  that  one  finds  in  a 
regular  classroom  situation.  He  spent 
two  successive  jjeriods  a  day  with  us, 
teaching  English,  spelling  and  social 
studies. 

He  knit  the  class  together  by  a 
student-controlled  organization.  Each 
week,  three  dependable  pupils  were  se¬ 
lected  by  him  as  assistant  directors  to 
act  as  his  vision,  detecting  any  errors 
or  mistakes  and  serving  as  a  reception 
or  emergency  committee  if  necessary. 
I'heir  standards  were  developed  and 
sanctioned  by  the  class.  A  competent 
secretary  was  selected  to  assist  in  board 
work,  with  the  enrollment  card,  cafe¬ 
teria  count,  etc.  \  superior  reader  and 
two  correctors  were  also  selected.  He 
devised  a  signal  system  whereby  the  stu¬ 
dents  could  volunteer  their  names  w'hen 
they  wished  to  recite  or  contribute  in¬ 
formation.  A  courtesy  plan  was  put  into 
effect  so  as  to  eliminate  confusion.  I'he 
class  officers  also  worked  in  unison  with 
the  assistant  directors  to  control  any 
infringement  of  classroom  standards  or 
school  rules.  His  over-all  plan  was  a 
form  of  democracy  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dents  took  the  responsibility  and  par¬ 
ticipated  as  a  team.  This  teacher-pupil 
relationship  engendered  deep  respect 
and  unfailing  loyalty.  His  understand¬ 
ing  of  children  was  demonstrated  many 
times  in  social  studies  discussions  which 
he  correlated  with  good  citizenship. 

He  had  the  ability  to  organize  and 


correlate  all  of  his  work.  He  showed 
skill  in  his  social  studies  unit  through 
motivation  and  the  managing  of  the 
committee  work.  Their  slogan  became 
“Let’s  dig  for  a  $100  report.”  He  incor¬ 
porated  many  mediums  of  approach  for 
different  interest  levels  through  the  use 
of  research,  projects,  and  visual  aids. 
He  used  mimeographed  materials  ef¬ 
fectively  in  introducing  new  subject 
fields.  His  skill  in  guiding  evaluations 
and  conclusions  was  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  class. 

He  taught  creative  writing  through 
sense  perception,  awakening  new  inter¬ 
ests  by  making  the  students  aware  of  the 
functional  value  of  the  senses  which 
he  employed.  The  result  was  a  stimu¬ 
lation  for  a  new  medium  of  expression 
and  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  which 
they  had  not  experienced  before. 

Grammar  structure  was  taught 
through  diagramming.  He  adopted  a 
system  of  helpers  for  the  slow  students 
and  the  assistant  directors  became  pro¬ 
ficient  in  watching  for  errors  in  black¬ 
board  demonstrations.  The  class  re¬ 
sponded  so  well  to  this  type  of  teaching 
that  we  noticed  a  big  reduction  in 
spelling  mistakes. 

Meaningful  devices  were  used  in  the 
directed  spelling  lessons  by  inducing 
the  class  to  contribute  varied  methods 
of  practice  and  drill  by  objectivity. 
Through  this  medium,  he  developed 
word  perception  and  vocabulary  build¬ 
ing. 

.■\s  you  would  know,  I  was  very  will¬ 
ing  and  proud  to  recommend  Bill  for 
teaching  in  a  regular  classroom  situa¬ 
tion.  He  had  definite  professional 
promise  as  he  demonstrated  a  remark¬ 
able  understanding  of  adolescents,  and 
his  wonderfid  sense  of  humor  paved 
the  way  for  a  happy,  well-integrated 
situation.  He  commanded  respect  be¬ 
cause  he  demanded  and  maintained  a 
well-controlled  classroom.  His  fine  edu¬ 
cational  background  revealed  a  fund  of 
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knowledge  which  he  readily  offered  and 
the  students  recognized  and  absorbed  it. 
He  was  superior  in  appearance,  he  had 
an  infectious  personality,  and  his  phi¬ 
losophy  was  inspiring. 

Nothing  could  be  more  convincing 
than  the  reaction  of  the  students  to 
Bill  on  his  last  day  in  class.  They 
planned  and  sponsored  a  surprise  fare¬ 
well  party  and  one  only  had  to  witness 
those  young  people  to  know  that  their 
blind  teacher  had  been  a  tremendous 
success,  i'hey  had  a  hilarious  time  de¬ 
scribing  each  other  and  encouraging 
“Mr.  Schmidt”  to  give  his  impression 
of  them.  When  it  was  time  to  depart, 
they  gathered  around  him,  shaking  his 
hand,  wishing  him  good  fortune,  and 
trying  to  impart  to  him  what  a  won¬ 
derful  learning  experience  they  had 
all  shared. 

I  shall  always  see  him  when  he  left 
us — clutching  the  box  of  dog  biscuits 
and  a  box  of  homemade  candy — and 


".  .  .  he  incorporated  many 


simply  walking  on  a  cloud!  I  know 
Smokey  was  prancing  for  she  seemed 
to  realize  that  her  master  had  won  a 
tremendous  victory! 

The  finest  tribute  that  Bill  ever  re¬ 
ceived  came  immediately  after  his  de¬ 
parture.  We  were  evaluating  the  past 
nine  weeks  and  Richard  made  a  sug¬ 
gestion  which  brought  a  terrific  re¬ 
sponse  from  every  member  of  the  class. 

“May  we  continue  having  assistant 
directors,  correctors,  a  secretary,  and  a 
reader?  Our  organization  w'ould  make 
it  a  lot  easier  for  you!” 

John  asked:  “Do  you  think  we  will 
ever  go  back  to  our  old  selves  again?” 
.And  Juanita  said:  “You  know,  I  was 
positively  embarrassed  when  Mr. 
Schmidt  walked  in  that  day.  I  thought 
‘how  can  he  manage  us?’  ” 

Judy’s  thought  was  in  everyone’s 
mind: 

“IVe  shall  never  again  think  that 
blind  people  are  different.” 


mediums  of  approach  .  .  ." 


Quebec  Commentary 


The  twenty-ninth  c:onvention  of  the 
American  Association  of  VV^orkers  for 
the  Blind  held  in  the  city  of  Quebec, 
the  quaint  city  of  Gallic  charm,  is  fast 
becoming  history.  Like  smoke  that 
trails  from  the  horizon,  giving  evidence 
of  a  once  blazing  fire,  our  memories 
keep  going  back  across  the  Canadian 
border  and  reflecting  upon  the  events 
that  took  place  at  the  Chateau  Fronte- 
nac  the  last  week  in  June. 

.\s  with  every  convention  made  up 
of  heterogeneous  groupings,  the  1955 
edition  had  its  gratifying  and  trium¬ 
phant  moments  and  its  share  of 
strength,  prejudice,  wrong  feeling,  right 
feeling,  obstinacy  and  humor. 

The  audience  this  year  was  given  a 
chance  to  hear  leaders  in  the  field  of 
psychiatry,  government,  as  well  as  lead¬ 
ers  of  blind  organizations.  The  causes 
of  each  were  presented  succinctly  and 
well  in  the  general  sessions,  regardless 
of  the  slantings  of  our  personal  feelings. 

Mark  Twain  had  a  comment  that 
was  made  to  order  for  the  general  ses¬ 
sions.  It  goes  like  this:  “It  were  not  best 
that  we  should  all  think  alike.  It  is  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  that  makes  horse 
races.” 

We  add  .  .  .  and  conventions,  too. 

This  is  a  listing  of  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights  and  impressions  and  some  criti¬ 
cisms  about  the  convention,  a  mixture 
■of  jjersonal  reactions  and  those  heard 
from  others  who  w'ere  there. 

I.  The  programming  of  the  general 
sessions  was  well  done.  One  of  the 
convention  highlights  was  the  live  dem¬ 


onstration  of  group  thought  being 
stimulated  toward  intelligent  reasoning. 
It  seemed  a  distinct  triumph  of  objec¬ 
tive  reasoning  over  emotionalism. 

It  is  not  hard  to  predict  that  many 
persons  left  the  general  sessions  much 
enlightened  and  that  in  time  to  come 
the  knowledge  gained  there  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  untold  ways  and  in  lengthen¬ 
ing  proportions. 

For  the  newcomer,  however,  the  fine 
points  of  economic  assistance  for  the 
blind  were  served  in  pretty  large  doses 
and  may  have  been  confusing. 

2.  I'he  sectional  meetings  were  not  as 
well  planned  as  might  be.  I'oo  many 
delegates  commented  on  the  monotony 
of  the  topics,  and  criticized  the  papers 
as  too  subjective  and  rej)etitious.  Too 
often  does  a  subject  apjiear  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  group  that  is  the  special  in¬ 
terest  of  another  group. 

3.  “A  waste  of  precious  time”  was 
the  comment  that  went  around  con¬ 
cerning  the  hour  that  was  consumed  in 
parliamentary  debate  over  the  accept¬ 
ance  or  non-acceptance  of  the  rejx)rt  of 
the  long  range  planning  committee. 

We  might  suggest  that  presidents  of 
the  future  can  prevent  misunderstand¬ 
ings  by  distributing  copies  of  such  docu¬ 
ments  in  advance  to  members  before 
the  actual  reading  of  such  a  ponderous 
report. 

The  long  range  planners  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  significant  report.  It 
should  receive  consideration  during  the 
coming  year.  In  our  opinion  the  under¬ 
lying  motivation  is  not  to  bring  about 
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changes  tor  the  sake  of  change,  but 
rather  to  set  the  stage  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  future  growth. 

4.  Being  more  than  usually  conscious 
of  our  Canadian  members,  we  cannot 
help  but  wonder  just  how  much  they 
get  out  of  most  of  the  discussions,  so 
intent  is  the  absorption  with  matters 
U.S..\.  So  much  of  the  controversy  over 
public  financing  through  federal  allo¬ 
cations,  for  example,  is  of  small  con¬ 
cern  to  Canadians,  not  to  mention  such 
questions  as  private  agency  rivalry  over 
jurisdiction  in  a  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  Americans  can  appreciate 
only  to  a  degree,  discussions  of  Cana¬ 
dian  problems.  In  our  opinion,  every¬ 
one,  regardless  of  geographic  origin, 
would  get  greater  benefit  from  reports 
and  discussions  if  more  of  them  were 
kept  on  the  philosophical  and  research 
level. 

5.  VVe  see  little  evidence  of  solid  sup¬ 
port  by  the  members  for  the  legislative 
program  of  the  Association.  It’s  defi¬ 
nitely  a  gocxl  program,  but  we  wonder 
how  much  of  it  the  membership  either 
understands  or  helps  to  promote.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  us  can  suggest  ways  and 
means  to  broaden  the  base  of  legislative 
activity. 

6.  The  incident  during  the  business 
session  which  was  devoted  to  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Seal  of  Gocxl  Practice  should 
not  be  overl(K)ked  in  this  listing.  We 
have  some  sympathy  for  those  who  con¬ 
tested  the  ruling  against  cannisters  in 
soliciting  funds,  but  cannot  help  but 
report  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
group  was  for  the  ruling.  Question — 
Was  it  the  cannister  itself  that  attracted 
their  displeasure  or  is  it  a  sign  of  grow¬ 
ing  embarrassment  by  the  blind  over 
the  way  solicitors  wield  it  under  the 
noses  of  pedestrians?  We  suppose  it  is 
that  little  “help  the  blind’’  slogan — via 
voice  or  placard — that  is  getting  under 
the  collective  skin  of  the  field. 

7.  The  election  of  officers,  always  a 


significant  event,  had  an  especially"  sig¬ 
nificant  feature  this  year.  The  unani¬ 
mous  vote  cast  for  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee’s  slate  again  moved  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  second  vice-president  a  man  who 
is  not  blind.  Traditionally,  though 
without  legal  basis,  the  second  vice- 
president  succeeds  to  first  and  then  to 
the  presidency.  Since  the  time  of  the  late 
A.  C.  Ellis,  there  has  been  no  sighted 
president  and  there  are  those  who  have 
felt  that  it  was  a  policy  to  elect  only 
blind  leaders.  It  now  becomes  clear  that 
in  AAWB  there  is  neither  expressed  nor 
tacit  discrimination,  and  a  member  may 
enjoy  full  rights  of  membership  whether 
blind  or  not. 

Incidentally,  a  look  at  the  record 
shows  that  several  sighted  persons  have 
been  vice-presidents  and  have  stepped 
aside  for  their  own  reasons,  among 
which  was  their  personal  belief  that  the 
president  should  be  a  blind  person. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  such  a  per¬ 
sonal  belief.  We  like  to  think,  however, 
that  there  is  no  compulsion  upon  such 
an  individual  to  step  aside.  Again,  inci¬ 
dentally,  the  record  shows  that  the  auto¬ 
matic  succession  of  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  to  first  and  then  to  the  presidency 
has  not  always  occurred  even  when  the 
individuals  have  been  blind.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  a  mistake  to  think  that 
either  automatic  succession  or  only 
blind  leadership  is  a  policy  or  a  tradi¬ 
tion.  Any  second  vice-president  will 
move  up  simply  on  the  basis  of  his 
merit,  his  popularity,  and  his  own  de¬ 
sire. 

8.  We  ran  the  gamut  of  emotions: 
lifted  to  the  heights  of  humor,  mel¬ 
lowed  by  sincerity,  humbled  in  admi¬ 
ration,  when  Peter  J.  .Salmon  accepted 
the  .Shotwell  Award  with  such  a  spark¬ 
ling  acknowledgement  of  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  end — the  banquet.  His  acceptance 
speech  was  a  delightful  concoction  of 
Irish  wit,  Brooklyn  bounce,  and  with 
the  added  salty  flavor  of  New'  England 
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common  sense  and  sincere  sentimen¬ 
tality. 

9.  Probably  the  most  universal  reac¬ 
tion  ot  all  was  that  the  Canadians  were 
hosts  and  hostesses  par  excellence.  We 
thoroughly  enjoyed  Quebec’s  friendli¬ 
ness,  and  the  picturesque  setting  made 
the  convention  most  unique. 

In  winding  up  our  commentary  w'e 
think  that  others  may  wish  to  express 


their  views,  stressing  other  angles  that 
we  have  missed.  I'he  editors  of  the  New 
Outlook  will  be  just  as  happy  to  print 
anyone  elses’  opinions  if  they  will  but 
send  them  in.  In  our  small  way,  we 
would  hope  to  contribute  in  this  man¬ 
ner  to  conventions  of  even  greater  sig¬ 
nificance,  at  Los  .\ngeles  in  ’56  and 

Chicago  in  gy - M.  Robart  Barnett,  Executive 

Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 


News  Briefs 


O  In  its  report  on  Library  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  1954,  the  House 
.Appropriations  Ckimmittee  had  re¬ 
quested  that  consideration  be  given  to 
transferring  “Books  for  the  Blind’’  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
for  the  1 955  budget.  The  matter  was  de¬ 
ferred,  however,  follow'ing  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Luther  Evans  as  librarian, 
and  when  Mr,  Mumford  was  apjK>inted 
as  librarian,  he  submitted  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Joint  Committee  of 
both  Houses  on  Library  Affairs,  that 
“Books  for  the  Blind’’  remain  under 
the  Library.  On  June  6  this  recom¬ 
mendation  was  endorsed. 

Funds  for  the  Library’s  “Books  for 
the  Blind’’  activities  have  been  included 
in  the  Library’s  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1956  which  has  already  passed 
the  House  and  was,  according  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  Information  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  July  II,  before  the  .Senate  for 
passage. 

O  rhe  first  annual  institute  held  by 
the  Wharton  School  in  Philadelphia 
for  administrators  of  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  w'ill  be  conducted  on  September 
15-16.  Leading  faculty  members  of  the 


Wharton  School  will  lead  the  various 
discussion  groups. 

This  institute  will  be  devoted  to  the 
latest  developments  in  organizational 
method  and  w’ork  simplification  and  is 
designed  specifically  for  executives  and 
management  of  sheltered  workshops 
and  other  agencies  serving  the  handi¬ 
capped. 

The  committee  arranging  the  insti¬ 
tute  is  R.  Earl  Barrett,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
M.  Roberta  Towmsend  of  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind,  Robert  LeFevre, 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made 
Products,  and  J.  .Arthur  Johnson,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  Regis¬ 
tration  is  limited  and  the  fee  is  $20.00 
per  person. 

O  Chicago  has  been  selected  as  the  1955 
convention  city  for  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 
the  Easter  Seal  .Society.  Dates  are  Nov. 
28-30  and  the  Palmer  House  will  be 
the  convention  hotel. 

Top  authorities  in  rehabilitation, 
medicine,  welfare,  business,  industry 
and  government  will  participate  in  this 
year’s  program  marking  the  Society’s 
35th  year  of  service  to  crippled  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  across  the  nation. 
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0  “The  World  the  Handicapped  Live 
In”  is  the  subject  of  a  30-page  picture 
magazine  published  last  spring  by  the 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Rehabilitation  Center,  in  New  York 
City.  According  to  the  Institute,  this  is 
the  first  time  the  complete  story  of  re¬ 
habilitation,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
the  disabled,  has  been  presented  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  general  public. 

.Another  in  the  Institute’s  series  of 
Thumbs  Up  publications,  the  new 
magazine  dramatizes,  pictorially,  the 
problems  of  children  and  grownups 
whose  disabilities,  congenital,  acci¬ 
dental,  and  from  disease,  require  com¬ 
prehensive  rehabilitation  if  they  are  to 
survive  and  prosjier  in  an  environment 
which  was  not  designed  for  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  magazine,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Willis  C.  Gorthy,  Director  of  the 
Institute,  is  to  bring  about  a  new  under¬ 
standing  and  awareness  of  the  role  that 
rehabilitation  plays  in  helping  the  seri¬ 
ously  handicapijed  to  overcome  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  disability  through  vocational 
training,  medical  care  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  services  geared  together  in  a  team 
effort  designed  to  have  maximum  im¬ 
pact  in  combatting  the  disability. 

Ck)pies  of  the  publication  are  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  by  writing  to  the 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled, 
23rd  Street  and  k'irst  .Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

O  Unusual  vigor  and  growth  has 
marked  the  work  of  the  Metroix)Iitan 
.Atlanta  .Association  for  the  Blind  since 
it  was  organized  a  little  over  eight 
years  ago.  Its  headquarters,  purchased 
in  1951,  for  $22,000  with  a  fifteen-year 
mortgage  was  fully  paid  for  last  spring, 
twelve  years  before  it  was  due,  and  the 
mortgage  burned  at  a  ceremony  on  May 
15  at  the  Corinth  Baptist  Church.  In 
addition  to  the  real  estate,  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  owns  equipment  valued  at  more 
than  87,000. 


O  For  the  man  who  scientifically  dis¬ 
proved  the  cliche  of  yesterday  that  blind 
jjeople  per  se,  are  below  normal  in  in¬ 
telligence,  the  superstition  of  a  “bad” 
date  like  Friday,  the  13th,  held  no  ter- 


Dr.  Samu«l  P.  Hayes 


rors.  For  on  that  date  in  the  month  of 
.May  the  friends  of  Dr,  Samuel  P.  Hayes 
gathered  at  the  home  of  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  Director  of  Perkins  at 
Watertown,  Mass.,  to  honor  Dr.  Hayes’ 
turning  of  an  80th  birthday  corner. 
Not  that  he  was  “retiring”  (that  was 
done  15  years  ago  when  he  left  Mount 
Holyoke)  nor  that  he  was  “quitting 
work”  for  he  has  never  spoke  of  his 
research  or  teaching  as  “work.”  No — 
Dr.  Hayes  was  simply  changing  his 
place  of  residence  to  a  new  address  in 
Princeton,  N.  |.,  coincident  w'ith  hav¬ 
ing  a  birthday. 

But  for  those  present  it  was  a  day 
long  looked  forward  to,  when  there 
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would  be  an  opportunity  to  show  him  In  his  quiet  way  he  was  deeply  moved 
in  some  tangible  way  what  his  co-work-  by  this  expression  of  appreciation  of 
ers  in  the  field  really  thought  of  him.  his  work  for  over  40  years  in  the  field  of 
As  his  field  has  always  been  the  world,  mental  testing  and  of  teacher  training, 
so  it  was  appropriate  that  greetings  He  responded  to  the  presentation  made 
should  come  to  him  from  workers  all  by  his  first  associate  in  the  work  for  the 
around  the  earth.  Presented  to  him  from  blind,  Mr.  V.  A.  Cowgill,  with  a  half- 
all  his  friends  was  a  huge  sterling  silver  humorous  and  short,  but  heartfelt  ac- 
tray  engraved  with  signatures  of  150  ceptance.  A  serious  automobile  accident 
admirers,  and  to  accompany  this,  a  prevented  all  his  family  from  being 
beautifully  bound  volume  containing  with  him,  but  most  of  his  five  children 
letters  of  commendation,  and  well-wish-  and  their  families  stood  proudly  by  dur¬ 
ing-  ing  the  presentation. 


Current  Literature 


O  “The  leaching  of  Mathematics  to  used  reliably  with  blind  children,  but 
the  Blind”  by  C.  M.  Witcher,  The  the  findings  of  this  study  may  indicate 
Mathematics,  Teacher,  May  1955.  This  that  some  caution  is  necessary  in  the 
article  surveys  the  means  by  which  blind  prediction  of  achievement  on  the  basis 
jjersons  have  been  taught  mathematics  of  initial  examinations.” 
from  Nicholas  .Saunderson’s  time  to  the 

present.  Various  mathematical  devices  ©  “Spokane’s  Most  Admired  Teacher” 
and  apparatus  especially  adapted  for  by  Alfred  Gray,  Better  Homes  and  Gar- 
the  use  of  the  blind  are  described.  The  April  1955.  Having  lost  his  sight 

braille  mathematical  notation  is  ex-  a  few  months  before  his  22nd  birthday 
amined  and  criticized  for  shortcomings.  Kenneth  Elfbrandt  has  to  his 

1  he  new  code  by  Nemeth  is  hailed  as  credit  since  then  two  college  degrees, 
a  great  improvement.  fom-  successful  years  as  an  eighth  grade 

teacher,  an  advisership  of  a  prizewin- 
O  “Gains  in  IQ  for  .Students  Attending  ning  newspaper,  a  memorable  season  as 
a  .School  for  the  Blind”  by  David  Komi-  a  basketball  coach,  a  high,  award  for 
sar  and  Marian  MacDonnell,  Kxcep-  outstanding  community  service,  and  a 
tional  Children,  ]anui\ry  1955.  “A  .Study  heart-warming  family  life.  “One  of  the 
of  the  results  of  intelligence  retests  for  best  young  teachers  I’ve  ever  had,”  says 
89  students  at  the  Oak  Hill  .School  for  his  principal, 
the  Blind  indicated  significant  gains 

after  at  least  one  year’s  attendance  at  O  “Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  in 
the  school.  I'hese  gains  tend  to  increase  Texas”  by  Lon  Alsup,  Journal  of  Re¬ 
as  the  length  of  time  s|ient  in  the  school  hahilitation,  March-April  1955.  The  ex¬ 
increases  .  .  .  Studies  have  shown  that  ecutive  secretary  of  the  Texas  State 
appropriate  sections  of  standardized  IQ  Gommission  for  the  Blind  tells  what 
tests,  used  with  sighted  children,  can  be  I'exas  has  been  able  to  achieve  under 
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Public  Law  113.  There  have  been  op- 
jwrtunities  found  and  made  and  in 
spite  of  many  problems  a  rehabilitation 
program  for  the  blind  has  come  of  age. 

0  “  The  Blind  Man  of  Buchenwald”  by 
Jacques  Boetsch,  The  World  Veteran, 
April  1955.  I  his  is  a  story  of  a  blind 
Frendnnan,  Jacques  Lusseyran,  author 
of  many  books,  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  resistance  movement  during 
World  War  II. 

O  The  list  of  Fictional  literature  with 
blind  characters  has  been  increased  by 
two  books  in  the  mystery  and  detective 
fields:  The  Best  That  Tver  Did  It  by 
Ed  Lacy,  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1955  anti  Xo  Thoroughfare  by  Denise 
Egerton,  N.  Y.,  Coward-McCann,  1955. 


O  “Echo-Location  for  the  Blind”  by 
C.  M.  Witcher  and  L.  Washington,  Elec¬ 
tronics,  December  1954.  Obstacle  detec¬ 
tion  devices  have  been  evolved  since 
the  mid-i 940’s,  d'his  article  describes 
two  new  types  of  sound  projectors  de- 
velojx'd  within  the  last  two  years  at  the 
research  laboratory  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

O  “Preschool  Blind  Children  and  Their 
Parents”  by  Lela  B.  Carr,  Children, 
May- June  1955.  Describes  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  Illinois  of  a  comprehensive 
program  for  preschool  blind  children 
and  their  parents  in  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  along  with  other  agencies, 
both  public  and  private.  I'he  program 
was  started  in  1946. 


In  This  Issue 


•Aleta  Rea  Owens  is  a  native  Chdifornian. 
She  has  taught  for  twelve  years  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  systems  there  and  for  the  past 
two  years  has  taught  at  the  C^ainpbell,  C^alif., 
public  sch(M>l  where  she  had  the  experience 
which  is  reported  in  this  issue.  She  was  the 
teacher  responsible  for  directing  the  student 
teaching  of  the  blind  practice  teacher.  Bill 
Schmidt.  The  article  itself  was  first  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  San  Francisco  State  (lollege 
as  a  report  on  her  evaluation  of  Mr. 
Schmidt’s  work  as  a  student  teacher. 

•Among  the  very  useful  papers  given  at  the 
Quebec  convention  of  the  AAWB  in  June 
of  this  year  was  one  by  John  E.  Jarvis,  In¬ 
ternational  Correspondent,  The  Royal  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London.  It  is 
reproduced  in  its  entirety  here — a  well- 


rounded,  truly  world-wide  review  of  plans 
and  accomplishments  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind, 
the  World  Council  for  the  Blind,  The 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
and  UNESCO. 

•Agency  executive:s  will  see  much  practical 
sense  in  the  views  of  a  practical  industrial 
executive  concerning  the  importance  of  an 
efficient  and  effective  staff,  and  in  the 
methods  suggested  for  building  such  a  staff. 
Earl  O.  Ehrhardt  is  General  Supersisor  of 
Personnel,  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Ehrhardt  addressed  the  1955 
convention  of  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  last  March.  The 
article  published  here  represents  the  major 
parts  of  that  address. 
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SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD  COMMITTEE 

MAKES  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Committee  is  now  ready  to  receive  nomi¬ 
nations  for  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  for  1956.  Any  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is  eligible  to  submit  a  name 
for  consideration  by  the  committee.  Both  members  and  non-members  are 
eligible  for  the  Award,  provided  they  have  made  some  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 

In  presenting  your  candidate  for  consideration,  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of 
the  nominee  must  be  submitted  to  the  Awards  Committee.  The  deadline  of 
December  31,  1955  has  been  established  to  receive  such  nominations.  All 
names  of  candidates  may  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Francis  B.  lerardi.  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  88  St.  Stephens  Street,  Boston 
15,  Mass.,  or  to  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General,  AAWB,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MEG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Established  1832 

Long  selected  chair  cane,  cane  webbing, 
reed  spline,  and  basketry  reed. 


Manufacturers  of  Mountain  Hickory  White  Canes 
for  the  blind  since  1925 

The  Original  White  Cane  for  the  Blind 

with  specially  designed  Brass  Bullet  Nose  Ferrule 
made  to  order  for  us 

Also  Can  Furnish  Fluorescent  Canes  with  Light  Rellectant  Qualities  at  Night 

T.  W.  Minton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Barbourville,  Ky. 

wholesale  &  Retail.  All  orders  given  best  attention. 
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